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Howdy, boys and girls! There are big times 


coming. I suppose your house, too, is begin- 
ning to rustle with whispers and Christmas 
secrets, and there are packages hidden in cup- 
boards and drawers and special goodies cook- 
ing in the kitchen. 

We make jellyfish pudding and soak it in 
seagrape wine for a month and a day. Then 
we bake snail tarts and barnacle biscuits. Mrs. 
Alligator has been helping me, and we have 
baked up quite a batch as I expect some Ant- 
arctic relatives this year. I store the food in jars 
and tin boxes in that cupboard under the 
stairs. 

The other night I thought I heard sounds 
coming from that direction, so I tiptoed out 
of my room and leaned 
over the bannister. Sure 
enough, someone was 
talking. 

“But don’t you know 
that was bad—BAD?” 


















It was Petunia lecturing her pet lobster. 

“No,” said Lulu, “it tasted right good—a 
little sour but good.” 

“But it was put away to keep, and it is wick- 
ed of you to come at night and take it. And 
to do it just before Christmas! Oh, Lulu, what 
will the Grand Pan Penguin think of you?” 

“How would he know?” 

“He knows everything. He is the oldest and 
wisest of all the penguins in the world. All 
year long he sits alone on a green ice throne 
in the heart of Antarctica and thinks. Winds 
from every land, little winds and big winds, 
come blowing along and tell him what’s hap- 
pening among penguins and other sea crea- 
tures. So he'll know all about your taking 
the tarts and he will say 
to himself, “That’s a bad 
lobster.’ ” 

“So what?” asked Lu- 
lu, crunching a tart. 

“So when Christmas 








comes and everyone else gets beautiful 
presents and good things to eat, the Grand 
Pan Penguin will bring you just one black 
pebble. And everyone knows what that means 
and you'll be so ashamed!” 

Lulu scratched her head. “Just a pebble? 
No food at all?” 

“Not even a tiny scrap.” 

Lulu sighed. “Well, I'm pretty full but I'd 
better eat some more now.” 

“No, you don’t,” I said, starting downstairs. 
“You get out in the backyard and stay there. 
Who left the door open anyway?” 

The next day I hunted around until | found 
a key to that hall cupboard and I locked it up 
properly. Petunia seemed worried about the 
matter, so I told her Lulu hadn’t done much 
damage. She shook her head and sighed. 

A few days later I saw Uncle Walrus giving 
Petunia money. I didn’t like that but thought 
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Christmas is the time for giving— 
gifts of fun 
Make the day and season bright for 


everyone. 


Christmas is the time for wishing— 
gifts of thought 

Make the warmest, richest offerings 
ever brought. 


Christmas is the time for sharing— 
gifts of self 

Never will be piled up, useless, 
on a shelf. 


Christmas is the time for loving— 
gifts of love 

Warm ali hearts on earth and in the 
heavens above. 


that now, around Christmas time, they had a 
right to some secret plans. Then one day I 
found the penglets prying coins out of their 
savings banks. 

“Now look,” I said. “I gave you money for 
presents. Don’t get extravagant ideas. No one 
expects big presents from little birds.” 

“But this is different,” said Petunia. “I’m 
collecting for charity.” 

“What charity?” 

“A poor orphan that won't get any presents 
unless we give them to her.” 

“Who is the orphan?” 

Peterkin. He 


“Don’t get mad,” he said. “It’s Lulu.” 


Petunia looked at gulped. 

Petunia began to cry. “You see, Lulu stole,” 
she sobbed, “and I know the Grand Pan 
Penguin won't bring her a thing and I can’t 
bear it. I’m just—just getting her a few little 


oysters and things.” 





Luke Pepper was saving his money to buy 
a horse all his own, but he found a different 
use for it when the unhappy DaNcinG BEAR 
and his cruel owner, Trapper Pete, came to 
town ... Douc’s DRAGON was about the most 
unusual pet ever to appear in reality or fiction. 
Doug thought so too, and did everything he 
could to keep the bully, Tubby George, from 
stealing his pet . . . Sometimes at night Eliza- 
beth dreamed that Josephine, a wonderful 
life-like doll, came to visit her. It was partly 
through good luck, and mostly through her 
own good nature, that Elizabeth really got a 
Do. LIke JOSEPHINE... Katherine Shippen 
tells the true story of John Jacob Astor, the 
poor immigrant boy, who built up a huge 
‘TREASURE OF THE Forest... and in YARNS OF 
THE SEA the Cap'n tells how he was adrift on 
a raft for forty-five days—and had the time of 
his life! 
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By Ivy 0. EASTWICK 


7M Illustrated by DECIE MERWIN 


; +2 i, fH A clitter! a clatter! 
whatever is the matter? poe 
[ <7} ft tees, 2 The little Frost Goblins 4. ( &5 
Sol. 7 are in the willow tree; , ~*4 

Et Ws ow" with knife and with hammer 

7a ‘v Nae "they are making such a clamor 
$f: a R. \ as they hammer little figurines 
> = ei # from icicles, you see! 

& ot P, 





Here’s a wren! here’s a robin! / | 
here’s a long-eared little Dobbin! 
cd here’s a star! here’s a manger! ag 
ad ye 5, here’s a fish all silver-bright! es 
a here’s a house! here’s a steeple! . 

PE aban here’s a host of little people | 

s i / and a hare! and a rabbit! v 
os / 2 and a lamb... all carved in white. : 


Sac A clitter! a clatter! 

pray, Goblins, cease your chatter 

“ey and hammer at your figurines— ~~ 
they’re pretty as can be! — 








And carve a wee white mouse, 
a little manger house, 

a Star, and a Lambkin, 

for Roger and for me. 
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Joel was a boy who had no model train. 
He wanted one more than anything else. 

In a nice old house next door to Joel 
lived old Mr. Jim. He had a model train, 
», but he did not care. He had forgotten all 
about it. The train was kept in a dusty 
corner under the eaves, away up in the 
attic. No one had played with it for many 
years. 

One day Mr. Jim’s housekeeper was 
cleaning out the attic, and she found the 
old train. 

“Here’s something nobody wants!”’ she 
said, and down the stairs she went with it 
and out to the trash can. There she stuck 
the train, on top of all the trash. 
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THE REMARKABLE 


Snow fell that night. Next day Joel 
was outside with his sled. He was pulling 
it down the alley when he spied some- 
thing black sticking out of Mr. Jim’s 
trash can. It was the smokestack of the 
old train. 

Joel seized the smokestack and pulled. 
Out of the snow burst a black model en- 
gine. Joel shouted. He dug into the snow. 
Soon he found all the other cars of the 
train. Holding the train in both hands 
he dashed home to his mother. 

‘Look what I found in a trash can!” 
he shouted, spreading it on the floor. 

“Goodness!” cried his mother. ““What 
a remarkable train!”’ 
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And indeed, the train was remarkable. 
| There was an old-fashioned engine with 
a great big smokestack and a great big 
; cowcatcher. Next came an old-fashioned 
tender loaded with wood, and a red 
baggage-and-wood car with real sliding 
doors. Last came three yellow passenger 
, cars with cut-out windows and red seats 
| inside and doors on hinges and little 
: steps. 
S In the side of the engine there was a 
wind-up key. Joel turned it and the en- 
gine wheels spun around. He let go and 
away went the engine across the floor and 
banged into a corner. Joel ran after and 
hitched up all the other cars. He wound 
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up the engine again and put it down. 
‘‘Now the whole train is going to go!”’ 
he shouted. But the train stood still. 
Joel gave it a push. It did not start. He 
got the oil can and oiled all the wheels. 
Still it did not budge. 
‘““What’s the matter with it?” he asked. 
“Perhaps it’s out of order,” said his 
mother. ‘Don’t worry. We'll get it fixed.” 


That afternoon they took the train toa 
little shop where toys were repaired. 

The repairman examined the train 
carefully. Then he shook his head and 
said, ‘“You have a remarkable train here. 
There’s nothing wrong with it. But the 
engine isn’t strong enough to pull the 
train without a track to run on. Get a 
track and you'll see it go!”’ 

“Can you sell us a track?” asked Joel’s 
mother. 

“No,” said the repairman. “This train 
needs its own track. I’ve none to fit.” 

So Joel and his mother went home. But 
before they went in they stopped and 
looked at the house next door. 

‘‘Maybe,”’ said Joel’s mother, ‘‘maybe 
old Mr. Jim has the track still.” 

“ll go and ask him,” said Joel. And 
with the train in his arms he turned in at 
Mr. Jim’s walk. 

The old house was dressed up for 
Christmas with a huge wreath on the 
door. Joel rang the doorbell. It was an 
old-fashioned doorbell. You didn’t push 
it in, you pulled it out, and away some- 
where in the house a bell very slowly said, 
‘Jingle, jingle.” 

Old Mr. Jim himself opened the door. 
A canary was sitting on his finger. 

“Come in quickly,” he said. ‘““We must 
close the door. They're all out.” 
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“They” were canaries. In the big old 
parlor, canaries were everywhere. Some 
were flying about; some were perched on 
the dark old furniture. Several sat in the 
green Christmas tree, pecking at balls of 
birdseed that hung there. 

Mr. Jim did not care about model 
trains but he did love canaries. 

‘“That’s a remarkable train,” he said. 
‘My grandfather gave it to me when I 
was your age. I’m glad you found it. I'll 
look for the track now.” 

“Pip, you stay with Joel,” said Mr. 
Jim to the canary on his finger. Then, 
putting Pip into the Christmas tree, he 
left the room. Joel heard him slowly 
climbing the stairs to the attic. 

Would he find the track? 

_ When Mr. Jim came back he was 
carrying two boxes, one big, one little. 
He handed the boxes to Joel. 

‘The larger one is the old track box,”’ 
he said, “but. . .” 

Joel couldn't wait. He pulled the cover 
from the big box. 

The box was empty. 

‘ “IT thought you might like to have the 












box,” said Mr. Jim. “I guess my house- 
keeper threw the tracks away.” 

“Can't we ask her?” cried Joel. 

But the housekeeper had gone away 
for the holidays. Poor Joel! He stared 
into the empty box. 

Mr. Jim said kindly, “Anyway, I did 
find something. Look in the little box.” 

Joel opened the little box. He saw a 
lot of tiny wooden dolls, carved and 
painted. They were sit-down dolls. 

“Passengers!” cried Joel. 

Mr. Jim laughed. “Yes, those are the 
passengers for the old train.” 

Joel hitched up the train on the floor. 
He poked the passengers in at the win- 
dows—the old-fashioned ladies and gentle- 
men and their old-fashioned wooden 
children. 

One doll was the engineer. Joel put 
him in the cab. The engineer looked 
straight ahead. He seemed to be all ready 
Lo start up the train. 

The passengers peeped out the win- 
dows. They seemed to be waiting for the 
train to go. But the train could not go 
without a track. Poor Joel! 

A few evenings later, after supper, Joel 
remembered he had left his snow shovel 
outside. He put on his jacket and helmet 
and boots. His mother gave him a flash- 
light and he ran outside. 

What a snowy, blowy night! 

Next door someone was tramping 
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slowly around the garden. It was old Mr. 
Jim. He was calling and calling. 

“Oh, Joel!” shouted Mr. Jim. “Have 
you seen a canary?” 

“No, sir,”’ said Joel, pushing through 
the hedge into Mr. Jim’s garden. 

Pip was lost. An hour ago Mr. Jim had 
been taking his old Christmas tree out to 
the alley. Pip had flown out after him 
into the storm. 

“T havea flashlight,” said Joel. “Maybe 
I can help.” 

Joeland Mr. Jim walked all around the 
old house, flashing the light on window 
sills and porches, into bushes and trees. 
The flashlight showed a crowd of whirl- 
ing snowflakes. It did not show Pip. 

They pushed open the alley gate. Joel 
flashed his light around the withered 
Christmas tree and the old wreath from 
Mr. Jim’s front door. Joel gave a shout. 

A snowy little yellow bird sat on the 
wreath, his feathers puffed out against 
the cold. It was Pip. 

Pip seemed frightened and bewildered. 
He fluttered as if he would fly away. So, 
very gently, Mr. Jim picked up the wreath 
and carried it into the house. Joel 
followed. 


Pip looked around him and saw the 
other canaries. He saw the big gold castle- 
cage. He gave a tiny trill and flew up. A 
shower of snow spattered from his 
feathers. 
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Snow dripped from the wreath, too. It 


was a very big wreath made of pine 
branches, and where needles had fallen 
off Joel could see something bright. He 
touched it and felt something that was 
hard like metal. 

Now Joel began to tear off the pine 
branches. 

“What are you doing?” asked Mr. Jim. 

“T’ve found the track!” shouted Joel. 
“It’s here inside the wreath!”’ 

The pine branches were fastened on 
with wire. Mr. Jim helped, and soon the 
branches were lifted off. 

There lay the missing track, big and 
round and shiny and wet with snow. 

‘To think it was hanging on my own 
front door!” laughed Mr. Jim. 

Joel ran home for his train. He put it 
on the track. ‘The wheels just fitted. He 
turned the winding key until it was tight. 

Around the track went the train, 
around and around. Pip listened to the 


humming wheels and burst into song. 


Joel sang with him, for the remarkable 
train had found its track, and it was run- 
ning at last. 
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CHRISTMAS IN NORWAY 
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NORWEGIAN SANTA CLAUS XMAS TREE HOUSE PUPPY 
GIRL 

















These are all the things the story tells about. 
When you see these pictures in the story, just 
read the name of the picture instead of a word. 





Once there were five little s-all sisters, and they lived in 


Norway. They had a dear old Ss that they played with all 


) 
the time. Now at Christmas time in Norway (aA brings a 
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to every , but instead of filling the children’s stockings, 


* hides the toys all over the 
a7, 
s missed their dear old Fy. They couldn't find 


the five little 
it anywhere and they were sad. But the night before Christmas they went to 


One day, just before Christmas, 











would bring them a and hide 


Next morning the five little Ml s ran 


had brought. There was a beautiful and under it 


8 back again. And when they started to look 


around the what do you think they found in the shoes in the 


closet? Five real ve ls * , ~~ ih 


By LOU and CAMPBELL GRANT 


bed hoping that 





some toys around the 
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was their dear old 
























Andy bounced into the bright, warm 
kitchen and slammed the back door. ‘The 
swirling cold wind groaned because it 
had been shut out from the cozy room. 
Andy took off his fuzzy blue cap and 
rubbed his numb ears. ‘Then he stomped 
his boots up and down and whacked his 
mittened hands together. 

“Brrrr,”” he shivered. He grinned at 
his mother who was busy cooking some- 
thing on the big black stove. ‘‘Can I write 
my letter to Santa Claus right after sup- 
per?” he asked. 

His mother wadded the hem of her 
green apron around the _ frying-pan 
handle and lifted it off the stove. Andy 
sniffed at the sizzling fried chicken she 
carried over to put in the big platter on 
the table in the center of the room. 

“We'll see, Andy. ’Spect so. The men 
coming in soon?” 

“Yes,” said Andy. “I watched ’em 
brand the new calf, Mother. Daddy said 
it didn’t hurt when they put the hot iron 
on the calf. But I’ll bet it hurts even the 
old steers.” 

His mother poured milk into the 
glasses on the table. She smiled over at 
Andy as he took off his red plaid coat. 

“It doesn’t hurt them long, Andy. It’s 
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ANDY’S ~~ 
CHRISTMAS 
ZEBRA 


By BETTY ILENE BOYLES ._ = 
Illustrated by SANDRA’ JAMES ee 





like pricking yourself with a pin—it hurts 
just for a minute. We couldn't tell which 
cows were ours if they didn’t get brand- 
ed. Now run wash your hands before the 
men-folk come.” 

A few minutes later Andy was helping 
his mother put the biscuits on a plate 
when the men tramped in, clapping their 
hands and swinging their arms to get 
warm. Daddy, and Billi, and Oliver, and 
Mack—all of them huddled around the 
oven like a bunch of freezing chickens. 

At the dinner table Andy tried to keep 
count of the pieces of chicken Bill ate. 
He counted out loud every time the 
short, owl-faced ranch hand asked for 
another piece. The other men chuckled 
when Andy called out “eleven.” 

Andy himself ate only a drumstick. He 
gulped down his milk and chewed the 
turnips and gravy and biscuits as fast as 
he could move his teeth. He squirmed 
in his chair and watched his father. 
Finally, when everyone had finished, 
Andy scooted to the head of the table. 

“Daddy,” he sputtered, “can I write 
it tonight? Right now?’ 

“Write what?” the tall, thin man with 
the dark eyes smiled at the hopeful, tow- 
headed youngster. 
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“Why, the letter to Santa Claus. 
Mother said I could tonight, right after 
supper.’ 

“Well,” said Daddy, and he looked at 
Mother, “if you think it’s time, and if you 
can locate some paper and a pencil, | 
guess maybe—”’ 

Andy shrieked and clapped his hands. 
He rushed to the chair by the door where 
he'd thrown his coat when he came in. 
He pulled a stubby yellow pencil and a 
folded piece of paper out of a pocket. 
“I've carried it around—just in case.” 

Mack scratched the fringe of hair 
around his bald head. ‘I just don’t know 
about this,” he said. “I always heard 
boys had to be good ’fore they asked 
Santa Claus to bring ‘em something. 
How about that, Oliver?” 

“You're right.” Oliver tilted his 
round ruddy face at Andy. “You done 
anything you can tell Santa about—any- 
thing good, I mean?” 

Andy glanced at his mother. 

“He's helped me carry in the wood 
when you all forgot to bring it in,” she 
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beamed. “‘And he’s fetched the mail and 
done lots of other chores.” 

Andy swallowed and looked at his 
father. “I’ve helped you feed the stock, 
haven't I, Daddy? And last spring I 
spaded round the garden.” 

“Well,” Daddy smiled, glancing 
round the table, “do you men of the 
bunkhouse agree that he’s ready to write 
it?’ Bill and Oliver and Mack nodded. 

So Andy picked up the pencil and be- 
gan to write. Mother peered over his 
shoulder as he slowly spelled out the 
words. 

“You've listed all the good things 
you ve done. Now what are you going to 
ask him to bring you?” 

Andy’s freckles seemed to light up 
when he grinned. “It’s something I've 
thought about since summer. Nobody 
else has one, but I know Santa’ll bring it 
if I ask him.” 

“Well,” Mack laughed, “‘what in the 
world is it?” 





Andy smiled at all their anxious faces. 
‘I want Santa to bring me—a zebra!” 
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“A zebra,” 
Oliver. 

“A zebra,” 
Mack. 

“A zebra,” 
Andy. 

“Yes. A black-striped zebra, like the 
one at the circus last summer. I want one 
for Christmas.” 

“But Andy,” 
carefully, 


shouted Bill, looking at 
shouted Oliver, looking at 


shouted Mack, looking at 


Daddy said slowly and 
“zebras come from Africa and 
aren't tame. Santa Claus couldn't get it 
in his sack. Surely you want something 
else.”’ 

“No.” Andy’s eyes flickered. “I knew 
when I saw that zebra that’s what I want- 
ed. ‘The keeper said they ran faster ’n 
the wind—faster 

“Andy.” 


ders. 


‘nN a coyote, even.” 
Mother patted his thin shoul- 
“Santa can’t bring you a wild ani- 
mal. It wouldn’t have room to get in 
the sleigh.” 

Andy smiled up at her. “I’ve got it all 
thought out. He'll hitch it up with the 
reindeer. Why, it’d outrun any of them. 
Please, Daddy, spell zebra.” 
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Daddy shrugged his shoulders and 
spelled the word out slowly. “Z-E-B-R-A. 
There you are, son. Now I'll get you an 
envelope.” 

‘Just a minute, Daddy.” Andy added, 
“Thanks,” and signed his name. 

Andy clutched the letter to his wool 
shirt. ““‘How long do you think it'll take, 
Mother, to get to the North Pole?’ 

‘“I—I couldn't say, son. About four or 
five days, I guess. 
disappointed, 


Andy, you won't be 
will you, if Santa can't 
bring you a zebra?”’ 

Andy smiled down at the letter. “But 
he will, Mother. That’s all I asked for 
and I’ve been good. So he won’t mind 
bringing it to me.” 

Every night then, after Mother tucked 
him under the bright, warm quilts, Andy 
lay awake and thought about the black- 
and-white striped animal that would be 
prancing around the corral on Christ- 
mas morning. How proud he would be 
to ride like a blizzard across the school- 
yard! And all the other children would 
beg to ride Andy’s zebra! 
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Late one afternoon, a week before 
Christmas Eve, Andy and Oliver and 
Mack pulled up at the back door. In the 
back of the wagon was a big, crisp green 
fir tree. 

‘‘Mother,”’ Andy shouted as he hopped 
down from the wagon, “‘come see our 
Christmas tree.” 

The kitchen was dark as he darted in- 
side. Near the door on the little pine 
table, he saw a man’s wide black hat and 
a pair of black gloves. Andy peeked in 
the parlor, but no one was there. He 
called for his mother again. Suddenly 
quick footsteps whisked down the stairs, 
and Andy looked up at his father’s dark, 
unsmiling eyes. 

“We got the tree,’ Andy shouted. 
“Come see it. It’s bigger’n any we've had. 
Who's here, Daddy?” 

His father led him into the parlor 
where the fire glowed in the wide brick 
fireplace. 

“Andy,” said Daddy, “your mother 
has had an accident. Doc Lewis is up- 
stairs with her. She’s going to be all right, 
son, but let’s not bother her now.” 

Andy stared at his father. His throat 
itched, and his blue eyes blinked up and 
down. 

Then Daddy told him how Mother 
had lifted a pan of boiling water off the 
stove and how the handle had slipped. 
Her arms and hands had been scalded 
when she tried to catch the pan. 

“She wouldn’t want you to cry,” Dad- 
dy said. “It would spoil her Christmas if 
you weren't happy. It won’t take long to 
heal.” 

Andy didn’t cry, not then nor later, 
when he saw his mother’s bandaged arms. 
He even laughed that night, watching 
Bill and Daddy cook while Mack and 
Oliver set the table. But later in bed 
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Andy lay awake a long time, trying to 
keep the picture of steaming water spill- 
ing on Mother out of his mind. 

Next morning Andy stumbled down 
to breakfast. “I want to write another 
letter to Santa Claus,” he said. 

‘Another one, son?” said Daddy. 

“Might not get to the North Pole in 
time,” added Mack. 

Oliver smiled. “‘Isn’t a zebra enough 
to ask for?”’ 

“I’ve got to write another one.” Andy 
looked with wide eyes at the men. 
“Please, Daddy.” 

So Daddy helped with the hard words 
and this is what Andy wrote: 


Dear Santa Claus, 

I wanted a zebra so I could ride fast. 
Mother burned her arms with boiling 
water off the stove. Could you bring her 
a hot-water heater instead of taking time 
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to go by Africa for the zebra? Please 
Santa. Thank you. 
Andrew Palmer 


The four big men watched silently 
while Andy folded the letter. Then Dad- 
dy pushed back his chair. ““That’s a good 
idea, Andy. Santa will do what he can, 
I’m sure.” 

“Tl go mail it for you right now,” Bill 
mumbled. 

Early Christmas morning Andy lay in 
bed under the thick quilts. “It’s Christ- 
mas morning,” he thought, ‘‘and I won’t 
have a present from Santa Claus. No 
prancing, black-and-white zebra dashing 
round the corral.’’ Andy sniffled into his 
pillow, then popped up in bed. Rushing 
footsteps on the stairs pounded toward 
his door and in burst Mother, and Mack, 
and Oliver. 

“Merry Christmas, Andy,” they shout- 
ed. Mother put her bandaged arms 
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around Andy and kissed him. Mack 
pulled up the window shade so the sun 
could push inside the little room. 

“It’s a beautiful Christmas day,” 
Mother said. “Just look out the window 
at the wonderful Christmas morning!” 

Andy slipped into his furry green slip- 
pers and ran to look out the window. He 
blinked his eyes. There, down by the 
corral gate, stood Bill. And inside the 
corral was a live, pudgy, black-and-white 
striped zebra! 

‘“Mother,”” Andy squealed. ‘‘It’s there 
—the zebra’s down there.” He shrieked 
and darted around the room, looking for 
his clothes. 

He struggled into his boots, finally, 
then looked up at the three pairs of 
sparkling eyes, “He didn’t get my last 
letter! Mother—you didn’t get the 
heater! Oh—oh—” moaned Andy. 

Mother smiled down at the frowning 
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freckled face. ‘Santa brought both, son. 
There was a letter on the tree addressed 
to me. It’s from Santa, and he said a man 
from Plainfield will come put the heater 
in next week.” 

Andy squealed and streaked down the 
stairs. He had climbed up on the corral 
gate beside Bill before Mother and Mack 
and Oliver could catch up. 

Andy stared at the striped animal that 
was munching hay. A card tied with a 
blue ribbon was hanging around the ze- 
bra’s neck. Andy’s smile disappeared. 
The stripes were jagged, not smooth like 
the circus zebra’s. And the ears were big 
and pointed, not like real zebra’s ears. 

Andy looked around. “‘He—he doesn’t 
look—like a zebra,” he mumbled. 

“Well, let’s see what the card says,” 
Mother said. Oliver hopped inside the 
corral and untied the ribbon. The zebra 
looked up with big black eyes but kept 
on munching the hay. 
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“Merry Christmas!” he shouted and rode away. 





Mother took the card and read aloud: 


Dear Andrew: 

I didn’t have time to hunt for a real 
zebra in Africa. But because you're such 
a good boy, my workers painted this 
donkey—so you wouldn’t be too disap- 
pointed. He does look like a zebra, 
doesn’t he? But, Andy, he can’t run fast, 
so I’ve brought you a better present. 
Merry Christmas, and thanks for your 
letters. 

Santa Claus 


Andy looked at the donkey again. 
Then he began to smile, then he giggled, 
then he laughed. “Ha-ha-ha, a painted 
donkey!”’ 

Suddenly he heard a clatter of steps 
running behind him. There from the 
barn came Daddy. He was leading a 
frisky brown pinto pony with a shiny 
new saddle. Andy stared, then rushed 
across the barnyard to meet his father. 

“Is that it—is that the 
other present? A pinto!” 

“Guess so,” Daddy said. 

Bill smiled. “I took a 
quick ride on him, and 
he’s faster than a coyote. 
Faster than a wild zebra, 
even, I'll bet.” 

Andy took the reins 
from his father and strok- 
ed the smooth broad 
cheeks of the soft-eyed 
pony. “Can I get up on 
him and ride just a little 
while?”’ 

Daddy helped Andy in- 
to the saddle and Andy 
grinned down into his 
father’s eyes. 

“Merry Christmas,” he 
shouted and rode away. 
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aff? Prove It Yourself 


By ROSE WYLER 
Illustrated by JUPO 





Crystal “‘plants”’ are very beautiful and 
easy to raise. Since they are not alive, 
they do not really grow. But crystals often 
form clusters with interesting and deco- 
rative shapes. 

Any solid substance that dissolves in 
water or other liquids usually can form 
crystals. When table salt is dissolved in 
water, the crystals disappear. If the water 
turns into vapor and goes into the air 
(which is called evaporation) the salt 
reappears in the form of crystals. ‘Try 
dissolving one-quarter of a teaspoon of 
salt in a tablespoon of water in a tin can 
or cooking pot. Boil this solution until 
all the water has evaporated. Tiny salt 
crystals remain. With a magnifying glass, 
you can see that each is a little cube. ‘This 
is the typical shape of table-salt crystals. 

When a solution cools slowly, large 
crystals form. If you dissolve the tiny salt 
crystals in water again, then set your dish 
in a cool place, larger crystals will form 
overnight. 

Sugar forms beautiful and also deli- 
cious crystals. You can make a rock candy 
“plant” by boiling and then cooling | 
cup of water. Into this, dissolve 134 cups 
of sugar. Pour the solution into’ a 
tumbler. Tie a string to a pencil and 
place it across the top of the glass so that 
the string falls down into the liquid. Let 
it stand for a few days. As the water 
evaporates, sugar crystals will climb up 
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and seem to be growing along the string. 

A garden of crystal plants can be made 
from table salt, ammonia and laundry 
blueing. Make a mixture of 6 tablespoons 
of water and | tablespoon of household 
ammonia. Set some pieces of stony por- 
ous material, such as coke, brick or 
clinker, in a bowl and pour the mixture 
over them. 

To make the colored crystals, first dab 
a few drops of red or blue ink on the 
stones. Crystals will begin to form in a 
few hours if the air is dry. After a day or 
two, they will be piled up into interest- 
ing shapes. The salt solution seeps 
through the pores and the water evapo- 
rates, leaving the solid crystals behind. 
The “plant” seems to grow because each 
crystal that forms draws up more solu- 
tion. As the moisture in them evaporates, 
new crystals form on top of the old ones, 
making beautiful clusters. 


























The Electrical Mouse 


By MARIE HALUN BLOCH 


Hank sat at his work bench, mending 
Herbert’s harness. In a cage surrounded 
by a jumble of wires, batteries, and elec- 
trical parts, sat Herbert himself, a sleek 
white mouse without a tail. At the mo- 
ment he was up on his haunches, busily 
washing his face like a cat. Hank had to 
smile when he saw him. Herbert had 
cost less because he was only part of a 
mouse and he was good company when- 
ever Hank was working on some electri- 
cal project, which was most of his spare 
time. 

But Hank was not really thinking of 
the mouse as he sat mending the harness. 
He was trying to get over his disappoint- 
ment. He was ten years old, and more 
than anything he wanted to be an elec- 
trician like his father. But, during the 
summer vacation, although he had 
begged to be taken along as a helper, his 
father had not taken him. ‘““When you're 
a little older, son,”’ he had said. 

Now his father was working on the 
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most important job of all. He was re- 
wiring Hank’s own school. Hank would 
have given anything to be allowed to 
help on that job, but his father’s answer 
had been the same as before. | 

“Older, older, older!”” said Hank, as 
he fastened the mended harness on the 
mouse. 

A buzzer sounded in his room. It was 
one that he had rigged up himself, so 
that his mother wouldn’t have to shout 
down the stairs whenever she wanted 
him. Now all she had to do was press a 
button in the kitchen. 


He picked Herbert up out of his cage,. 


thrust him into his jacket pocket, and 
went downstairs. His mother was wait- 
ing for him in the kitchen with a lunch 
box in her hand. 

“Dad forgot his lunch this morning. 
Will you take it to him? I guess he’s 
pretty worried about that school job. 
He’s having trouble with a cable, or 
something of the sort.” 
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Hank was glad for any excuse to 
be with his father on the job. “Can I 
stay a little while then?” he asked. 

‘“Well—”’ Mrs. Holly hesitated. “If 
your father says you may. But don’t get 
in the way. He has to get the whole job 
done by the time school starts next 
Monday.” 

With Herbert in his pocket and the 
lunch box under his arm, Hank hurried 
through the village out toward the 
schoolhouse. When he arrived, he found 
his father in the basement. Mr. Plinsky, 
the janitor, was standing nearby watch- 
ing Mr. Holly put a thick electric cable 
into a pipe, which disappeared into 
the wall. In the side wall next to it, was 
another hole where the pipe ended. 

Hank watched quietly as his father 
slowly fed the cable into the pipe. It 
went in easily enough for a few feet, 
then it stuck. Mr. Holly pulled it out. 

“It’s no use,” he said. “The cable’s 
just too stiff to make that turn where the 
conduit jogs around the corner of the 
wall.” 

“If at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again,’ remarked Mr. Plinsky. 

Mr. Holly shook his head. “I’m afraid 
it’s going to take more than a motto to 
do this trick,” he said. “In fact, it’s be- 
ginning to look as if I'll have to have 
this wall torn out to get at the conduit, 
and then patched up 
again. And that’s an 
expensive job,” 

“I brought. your 
lunch, Dad,” spoke up 
Hank. 

“Oh, hello, son. 
Thanks. Put it over 
there beside my tool 
chest.” Mr. Holly 
picked up the cable 
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once more. “Well, I'll try just one more 
time.” 

Hank squatted down on his heels to 
watch closely as his father pushed the 
cable in again. Mr. Plinsky stood tensely, 
his mouth ajar. When the end of the 
cable reached the turn in the pipe, Mr. 
Holly pulled it out a little way and then 
carefully pushed. 

He glanced up at the janitor and 
smiled. “I think I’m getting it in this 
time.” 

Hank held his breath. 

Meantime, in his jacket pocket, Her- 
bert woke up from a nap, began to stir 
about, and finally poked his head out of 
the pocket. He sniffed the air several 
times, climbed out, and scurried across 
the floor in front of Hank. Without 
thinking, Hank grabbed for him. He 
jostled his father’s elbow, but he missed 
the mouse. 

Mr. Holly threw down the cable. 
“There! That did it! And I almost had 
it, too.” 

Herbert skittered across the floor and 
disappeared. 

“Find your mouse and run along 
home, son” said Mr. Holly. 

“Gosh, I’m sorry, Dad.’’ Hank was 
almost in tears. 

“Can't have mice running around 
loose in my basement.” Mr. Plinsky 
blinked his eyes to 
show he disapproved. 

It took the three 
of them some time to 
find Herbert, and then 
it was the janitor who 
called out, “Here he 
is, inside this roll of 
paper. Just like a 


mouse to run into a 
hole.” 
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Hank peered into the roll of paper 
lying on the floor and could just make 
out Herbert's two pink eyes shining out 
of the cylinder. He thrust in his hand 
and grabbed him by the leash. He wasn’t 
sure that he cared for Herbert very 
much any more after what he had made 
him do. Now his father would probably 
never consent to take him along on jobs. 

“Got him?” asked Mr. Holly. “Now 
run along home. I’m too busy to be go- 
ing mouse hunting.” 

Hank thrust Herbert into his pocket 
and slowly went up the stairs. At the 
head of the stairs he stopped. 

“Just like a mouse, to run into a 
hole,’”’ Mr. Plinsky had said. He stood 
for a moment considering an idea that 
had just come to him, then turned and 
dashed back down the stairs. 

“Dad! Dad!” he shouted. “I’ve got an 
idea!” 

“Yes?” 

“Why can’t we get Herbert to pull 
the cable through the pipe? He’ll do it! 
I know he will!”” Hank looked anxiously 
at his father. “I could tie his leash to the 
cable and he’d pull it in after him.” 

Mr. Holly hefted the cable in his 
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hand. “Not a bad idea, son. But this 
cable is too heavy for a small mouse like 
Herbert. Feel it.” 

Hank weighed the heavy cable in his 
hand. He knew then that it would be 
too much even for a whole mouse to 
drag after him—and Herbert was only 
two-thirds of one. 

“Well,” he said slowly, thinking as he 
spoke,. ‘‘couldn’t he just pull a string 
through, and then afterwards we could 
attach it to the cable and pull it through 
by the string. Please let me try, Dad.” 

Mr. Plinsky spoke up. “Can't have 
any mice running around loose inside 
my basement walls,’ he declared. 

“Please, Dad?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Holly reluctantly, 
“It’s worth a try, I guess.” 
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“If that mouse gets loose inside my 
wall—” repeated Mr. Plinsky. 

Hank fished Herbert out of his pock- 
et. The harness was on securely and he 
was glad he had mended it that morn- 
ing. He fastened a long piece of stout 
twine tightly to the leash and squatted 
down, holding Herbert and the twine 
in his hand.. 

“He might get stuck, you know,’ 
warned Mr. Holly. 

“I’m sure I can pull him out. He's 
so little compared to the pipe,’ replied 
Hank. He stroked Herbert’s back for a 
moment and then thrust his nose into 
the hole in the wall and gave him a 
little push. 

“Go on in, Herbert,” he said 

Herbert sniffed the opening very care- 
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fully, went in a little way, stopped, and 
backed out to sniff again. Hank gave 
him another push. “Please go in!” 

But Herbert was a cautious mouse 
and took his time about starting a trip 
into strange regions. At last, after a 
thorough investigation, he went into the 
hole, ran-along it for a few feet, pulling 
the twine after him. Then he stopped. 

Hank jerked the twine gently. Her- 
bert roused himself and crept on a little 
farther. But presently he stopped once 
more. Hank jerked the twine again and 
again, but Herbert paid no attention to 
the signals. 

“It’s no use, son,” said Mr. Holly. 
‘‘He won't go in any farther, so you'd 
better pull him out.” 

‘Please, Dad,” begged Hank, “‘let me 
try just a little longer.” 

“All right: Just once more.” 

Hank jerked impatiently on _ the 
twine. “Come on, Herbert! You've got 
to!” he said almost tearfully. 

“From the amount of twine that’s 
gone in, I imagine he’s at the turning. 
Probably stuck in there,’ said Mr. 
Holly. 


‘I don’t want any mice running loose 


(Continued on page 52.) 








The Big Ice Slide 


By MARION HOLLAND 
Illustrated by the Author 


Billy Kidwell really needed a new sled 
because his old one was much too small. 
His legs dragged on the ground if he 
went belly-bust, and if he sat up, his 
knees hit him on the chin. 

“But if I get a new one for Christmas,” 
he complained to Fats Martin, ‘‘just as 
sure as shooting, there won’t be any snow 
all winter. That’s the way it always hap- 
pens.” 

Fats agreed that that was the way it al- 
ways happened. “And especially if we 
both get new sleds,” he said. “My pop 
has already painted my old one bright 
red and hid it behind the furnace, so it 
sure looks like he’s planning to give it to 
Bobby and get me a new one.” 

Well, for Christmas, both Billy and 
Fats got new sleds—swell ones, the big- 
gest size they come. And a big sled costs 
so much that that was about all they did 
get, except for stuff like mittens that 
doesn’t really count, because any time 
you lose all your mittens you have to 
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have new ones anyway. And naturally, if 
all you get for Christmas is a sled, and if 
there isn’t any snow, it is just the same as 
not getting anything for Christmas at all. 

The Christmas holidays went by with- 
out even a single snow cloud in the sky. 
January was warm and sunny, and still 
Billy’s and Fats’s new sleds didn’t even 
have the red paint worn off the runners. 
Finally in February it got cold—good and 
cold, nearly down to zero. But still no 
snow. Billy and Fats tried putting their 
sleds away and pretending to forget all 
about them, but that didn’t work, 
either. 

Then one day Billy’s mother spilled a 
pan of water on the back porch and it 
froze solid all over the steps. Billy 
thought it looked pretty, but his 
mother said it wouldn’t look so pretty to 
the milkman if he slipped and broke a 
leg on it. So Billy got the job of chipping 
it off. While chipping he had an idea. 

Luckily it was Friday, so he would 
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have all week end to work on the idea. 
He went over to Fats’s house and ex- 
plained the idea to him. Fats said it 
sounded like a lot of work, but he was 
willing to try anything once. They 
walked all over town, looking for just 
the right place, and finally they found it. 
It was a long hill with a sidewalk on 
it, and there weren't any houses to bother 
about along there because that whole 
block was a little park. There was a band- 
stand in it, and some old_ beat-up 
benches with initials carved in them, 
and a club house where the ladies’ clubs 
had flower shows and stuff in the sum- 
mer. But in the winter nobody used it. 
So Billy and Fats each got a coaster 
wagon and loaded them with all the 
buckets they could find, and filled the 
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buckets with water. Then they dragged 
them over to the hill by the park and 
dumped the water out on the sidewalk. 
It ran downhill a little way and froze 
solid as it ran. It was cold hard work, and 
it took a long time to get the first ten 
feet of sidewalk covered with good thick 
ice. 

By this time there were a lot of kids 
hanging around watching, and they all 
wanted to slide around on the ice. But 
Billy and Fats said nothing doing, it was 
their ice. Anybody that wanted to slide 
on it could just get wagons and buckets 
and go to work. Everybody was willing. 

Luckily Stew Wilson lived in the very 
next block and his mother wasn’t home, 
so he said they could all go to his house 
for water. Soon there were so many kids 
hauling water and sloshing it on the side- 
walk that Billy and Fats quit hauling and 
just supervised. It was the biggest bucket 
brigade since the Heidenheimer’s farm 
burnt down the summer before. 

By the time it was too dark to see any 
more, the whole sidewalk was frozen 
solid from top to bottom, and the Wil- 
sons’ kitchen was even pretty well mop- 
ped up, although still rather chilly. It 
had been too much work to keep open- 
ing and.closing the back door so they had 
just propped it open. 

When Billy got home, he set his sled 
out handy on the front porch, and when 
his father got home, he tripped over it. 

‘What in thunderation is that sled do- 
ing on the porch?” he shouted, so Billy 
explained that they had worked all after- 
noon making an ice slide. 

Mr. Kidwell quit rubbing his shins, 
and exclaimed, ‘Now that’s the spirit I 
like to see. That shows real enterprise— 
just the sort of thing I used to do when I 
was a boy!”’ 
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Well, in the morning, everybody that 
had worked on the slide was back again 
with sleds. It was even better than snow 
because you could go down it on boxes 
or boards, or even the seat of your pants 
if they were good and strong. And Billy’s 
and Fats’s new sleds turned out to be just 
as good as they had hoped. 

When Billy went home for lunch, he 
told his mother all about it, but she was 
busy telephoning a lot of ladies about 
some committee, and just said, “Yes, 
dear. That's nice,” and didn’t really hear 
a word he said. 

Everybody was back again for the af- 
ternoon, and when the ice began to wear 
thin in spots, they just patched it with 
a few buckets of water. But not from the 
Wilsons’ house, because Stew didn’t 
think it would be a good idea after what 
his mother said when she came home the 
day before and found the temperature in 
the house was only thirty-seven degrees. 
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By suppertime Billy was practically 
famished, and he could hardly wait to 
pitch into a large, hot meal. But his 
mother just stuck some cold odds and 
ends on the table out of the refrigerator. 
She was all dressed up in her best dress, 
and she kept telling his father to hurry 
up and get dressed, too. 


Mr. Kidwell said he was dressed right 
now, and he wouldn't get himself any 
more dressed to listen to some perfect 
stranger, just because the stranger had 
written a book that he, personally, didn’t 
intend to read if he lived to be a thousand 
years old. 

Mrs. Kidwell said would he please not 
embarrass her by going around and tell- 
ing everybody that he hadn’t read the 
book, because it was on all the best-seller 
lists, and they were very lucky to get such 
a distinguished author to come and 
speak in such a small town. 

So then Mr. Kidwell went upstairs 
grumbling, to put on his tuxedo, and off 
they went, leaving Billy alone. 
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As there was nobody to tell him not 
to, he thought he would do a little more 
sliding before he went to bed. He stop- 
ped by Fats’s house, and it turned out 
that Fats’s mother and father were out, 
too. So they both went over to the ice 
slide. 

When they got to the top of the hill 
they just stood and stared. ‘The club house 
was all lit up, and there were about a 
dozen cars parked on that side of the 
street and more coming every minute. 
The headlights lit up everything just as 
plain as day. 

While Billy and Fats watched, a man 
and a fat lady in a fur coat got out of a 





car and started to cross the sidewalk. 
Suddenly they grabbed hold of each 
other and spun around in a circle like 
two people waltzing, and then they just 
sat down, bump, and started to slide. The 
man skidded to the edge of the sidewalk 
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and stopped, but the fat lady slid right 
down the hill, clear to the very bottom. 

And while she was still sliding, another 
lady and three men ran to help her—and 
they all sat down, too, and slid. Every- 
body ended up in a heap at the bottom. 

Then people began piling out of the 
other cars, all talking and jabbering at 
once; and a few of them had enough 
sense to stay off the ice, but most of them 
didn’t. 

By this time, Billy and Fats had step- 
ped behind a tree that happened to be 
handy, out of the way of the headlights. 

“Oh well, it’s too late to go sledding 
tonight anyway,” said Fats finally. 

“Yeah,” said Billy. “Besides, the place 
is too crowded. Say, look—did your 
father and mother say where they were 
going this evening?”’ 

“Just to some old meeting to hear a 
speech. Well, I guess we better go.” 








When they got to Fats’s house, Billy 
said, “See you tomorrow—I hope,” and 
went on home. 

He went right to bed and shut his eyes, 
because it seemed like a good idea if his 
parents thought he was asleep when they 
got home. But by accident he went right 
to sleep and slept late the next morning. 
His mother and father were already hav- 
ing breakfast, so he stopped halfway 
down the stairs and listened. 

“What I still don’t understand,” his 
mother was saying, “was why the janitor 
didn’t find out about it and warn people. 
Why, he had been there for hours, get- 
ting the furnace started and setting out 
chairs.” 

‘“L asked about that,” said Mr. Kidwell. 
‘Seems he always comes in the back way, 
from the other street, and he never 
noticed a thing.” 

“Well, it wasn’t anything that was 
easy to notice, especially in the dark,” ad- 
mitted Mrs. Kidwell. 

“That's what a lot of people found 
out,’ chuckled Mr. Kidwell. 

“It’s no laughing matter,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Kidwell angrily. “I was never so 
humiliated in my whole life. All the club 
members, and their husbands, and guests 
—and such a distinguished speaker, too! 
I'll never get over it—never!”’ 

“I never will either,” said Mr. Kidwell 
fervently. ‘Especially the distinguished 
speaker, turning around and around and 
around as he slid—” 

“William!” said Mrs. Kidwell severe- 
ly. “And another thing—I want you to be 
sure and speak to Billy—” 

“After breakfast,” promised Mr. Kid- 
well. 

And he kept his promise. So about an 
hour later, Billy was on his way to the 
slide with a wagonload of buckets again. 
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But this time the buckets were full of 
ashes from the furnace. On the way he 
met Fats, also pulling along a wagon- 
load of ashes. 

“It’s no fair,” complained Fats loudly. 
‘They aren’t going to have another meet- 
ing for six weeks, so what do they care 
whether their old sidewalk is slippery or 
not?” 

“Well, my father said it was only by a 
miracle some of those brittle old ladies 
didn’t break a neck, or anyway a leg, last 
night,” said Billy. 

“Yeah, mine too.” 

When they got to the slide there were 
at least a dozen kids already there, some 
with ashes and some with sand. About 
the only good thing about it was that it 
wasn't one-tenth as much work to spoil 
the ice as it had been to make it in the 
first place. 

While they were taking the wagons 
and buckets back, Billy said to Fats, ‘““You 
want to know something funny? My 
father gave me a good bawling out and 
said that ice slide was a menace, and I 
had to get rid of it if it was the last thing 
I did—and then, you know what?” 

‘““No—what?”’ 

“Then he went and shut the door so 
my mother couldn’t hear, and he said 
that since I wouldn’t be able to go sliding 
today, I better go to the movies, and he 
slipped me fifty cents and said to take 
you, too.” 

“What!” shouted Fats. 

‘He sure did. If you don’t believe me, 
look here.” Billy held out the money. 

“Oh, I believe you all right,” exclaim- 
ed Fats. “I was just surprised because— 
you know what?” 

“What?” asked Billy. 

“Well, my pop did exactly the same 
thing!” 
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Pleasant dreams, alll, 





And fill ‘er up, 














Santa! 








By MARION GARTHWAITE e¢ 


Brian of the Water Gate pushed his 
way through the snow-powdered holly 
treés to the rutted road that led through 
the woods. He grinned to himself about 
the boast he had made. King Arthur was 
bringing his queen to Carleon for Christ- 
mas, and he, Brian, had told his world 
he was going to see the King. 

How they had laughed at him! Gurt 
the swineherd, and Bon of the Inn, and 
his father. His father had grumbled that 
it were better for Brian to stay at home 
tending the Gate. 

When Brian stuck to his plan, his 
father had grown surly. “‘Go, if you've a 
mind on’t. But the likes of you will never 
see the King.” 

“I can sit in a tree and see them come 
riding in,” Brian persisted. 

“Sit in a tree or a trough, for all | 
care,’ growled his father. “But don’t 
come whining back to me for bed and 
bread. "Tis that blind harper has set your 
wits afire.”’ . 

Brian walked briskly along the icy 
road, hugging his worn sheepskin about 
his shivering body. 

"Twill seem warmer if I sing,” he 
told himself. He faced the setting sun as 
he went, singing lustily: 





“T'll sing you One, Ho!” 
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His own clear young voice took up 
the response: 





“Green grow the rushes, Ho! 





What is your One, Ho?’ 


He had reached the part about “Seven 
for the seven stars in the sky”’ when he 
came to a bend in the road. Still singing 
he found himself facing a company of 
people on horseback. He stopped. 

A knight in full armor reined_ his 
heavy black charger back until he could 
look down on Brian. 

‘Tell me, boy, which of these roads 
leads to Carleon? We must get there by 
nightfall to open the castle for the king.” 

“Both, sir knight. The left road is 
shorter, but leads through the swamp by 
the river. The right road is safer, good 
my lord.” 

“Can you lead us by the left?” 

“I know the road, my lord.” 

“Come, boy,” said a soft voice, “‘sit in , 
front of my saddle and show us the way.” 

A servitor helped Brian onto the lady's 
horse. She lifted the fur-trimmed edges 
of her great crimson cape and flung it 
forward over his shoulders. Never in his 
life had Brian felt anything so warm. 
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‘Tell me,” she said as she drove her 
horse in behind the knight’s charger, ‘do 
you always go singing through the world 
like a harper?” 


He told her about the blind man who 


had taught him his songs. 

‘“Sing!”” commanded the lady. 

Brian lifted his voice and his song 
reached clear and true into the darken- 
ing woods. 

“You shall come to the castle with us!”’ 
cried the lady in delight. ‘“‘And sing for 
us at the Christmas feast!”’ 

But when the drawbridge at the castle 
was lowered, and the party had clattered 
into the courtyard, all was wild con- 
fusion. 

Someone lifted Brian down. He 
dodged away from the great hoofs strik- 
ing sparks from the cobblestones. Some- 
one with a torch 
caught him by the 
arm and pushed him 
through a narrow 
doorway. When _he 
tried to duck out 
again, a burly man 
in a leather apron 
barred his way. 

“No, ye don’t,” he 
bawled. ‘“They prom- 
ised me a spit boy, 
an’ you're to get to 
iy 

He caught Brian 
by the arms and held 
him tight. He only 
laughed when Brian 
kicked out at his 
shins. 
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‘A little more o’ that,’”’ he threatened, 
twisting Brian’s arms, ‘“‘an’ we'll try a 
birch rod. There’s work to be done.” 

“I’m no kitchen hind,” panted Brian 
as he struggled. ‘The lady said I was to 
sing.” 

“Ho! Ho!” the big man shouted with 
laughter. ‘You'll sing all right. "Tis the 
song we sing to a stretched goose.” 

He shoved Brian ahead of him into 
the huge kitchen. He pushed aside a tall, 
gangling man from his task of turning 
the iron bar on which were spitted four 
or five large birds already crispy brown 
from the heat of the glowing coals. 

‘Keep turning it,” he ordered. “If the 
birds burn, you'll burn for it yourself.” 

All that day and the next Brian 
turned the spit. At night he and the 
other kitchen helpers were herded into 





“The left road leads through the swamp,” Brian said. 








an airless cell where they dropped, ex- 
hausted, on piles of dirty rushes. 

They were locked in. Brian despaired. 

He heard on every side that King Ar- 
thur and his queen had come. Great prep- 
arations were going on for the Christ- 
mas feast. Such a peeling and chopping 
and pounding and basting. Such spicing 
and stuffing and baking. 

Brian did not dare to turn his face 
from the browning birds. But out of the 
corner of his eye he could see the platters 
being filled with wonders. A whole fish 
with silver scales a-gleam, curled in an 
‘S’ on a silver dish. A suckling pig with 
an apple in its brown snout, its little pink 
tail curled over its back. A roasted pea- 
cock stuffed back in its skin, every blue- 


green feather a-shimmer, and its tail 
spread wide, on a gilded platter. 

The burly cook was dancing about in 
fury because the bright-eyed head with 
its gilded beak wobbled a little on the 
slender neck. 

Suddenly he ceased his ranting. In the 
door stood a lady dressed in flame-colored 
satin, her long braids wound with silver 
ribbon, her wimple white as snow. 

“Is the peacock ready, Master Cook? 
I am to take it to the queen.” 

At the sound of her soft voice, Brian 
forgot the turnspit. 

This was his lady. 


At the smell of scorched meat, the 
cook shouted at Brian. He fetched the 
boy a blow that sent him spinning. 











The lady stopped the cook’s heavy arm. 

“Grace of Heaven!” she cried. “ "Tis 
the singing boy!’’ With tears in his eyes 
Brian stood up. He ducked and pulled 
his lock of hair. 

‘Set someone else to turn your spit,’ 
the lady told the cook. ““The boy will 
sing us in with the meat.” 

Brian looked down at his grease- 
stained coat, the sheep’s wool all but 
scorched away from it. 

“Comb his hair,” ordered the lady, 
‘‘and wash his face and hands.” 

When this was done, she stripped off 
his soiled coat, sliding her long satin 
jerkin over his head. 

“Your belt!’ she demanded of the 
popeyed cook. 
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The belt went twice around Brian’s 
slender waist. The lady bloused up the 
flame-colored satin until it touched 
Brian’s knees. 

‘“There!”’ she said. ‘“Now, sing!”’ 

She picked up the gilded platter with 
the peacock and led the way, the soft 
folds of her snowy under-dress falling 
back from her rounded arms. 

The cook thrust a trencher of roasted 
pheasants into Brian’s hands. “You'd 
better sing!” he hissed. 

As they entered the hall, Brian’s voice 
started, clear and sweet. 

“T’'ll sing you One, Ho!” 

The long line of servitors chimed in. 

“Green grow the rushes, Ho! 

What is your One, Ho?” 











“One is One,” sang Brian, “all alone 


and evermore shall be so.’ Round and 
round the tables they wound. 

“Six for the six proud walkers,” sang 
Brian. 

Everyone was singing the responses 
now except the ruddy-haired young 
man with the dark-eyed lady beside him 
at the head of the table. 

Brian’s lady led the way to the two 
who listened. She curtsied low and of- 
fered them the peacock. They smiled 
and nodded, and she moved on. 

Brian did not dare to bow. He did not 
know how. He simply stood and sang as 
best he knew. 

“Tl sing you Twelve, Ho!” 

The servants and those at the table 
thundered, ‘““What is your Twelve, Ho?’ 

And Brian opened his throat and sang: 

‘Twelve for the twelve Apostles. 

Eleven for the eleven who went to 

heaven 

‘Ten for the ten commandments 

Nine for the nine bright shiners 

Eight for the April rainers 

Seven for the seven stars in the sky 

Six for the six proud walkers 

Five for the symbols at your door 

Four for the Gospel makers 

‘Three, three the rivals 

Two, two the lily-white boys clothed 

all in green,. Ho, 

One is one and all alone, and evermore 

shall be so.” 

As the last note died away the people 
at the long tables clapped and shouted 
their pleasure. 
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Tell me, boy, what is your name, and 
where did you learn to sing like that?” 

“Tam Brian of the Water Gate, my 
lord. Accalon, the blind harper, taught 
me many songs before he took ship for 
Ireland.” 

“A teacher of note. We must keep you 
singing. It is Christmas, boy, have you 
a boon to ask of us?” 

Brian placed his trencher of browned 
birds on the table. He looked about him 
anxiously. It was now or never. 

‘Please, my lord,’ he dared to say, “I 
should like to see the King.” 

Laughter rippled through the room. 

The ruddy-haired man smiled. The 
eyes of the lady beside him were merry. 

“IT will do better than that for you, 
Brian of the Water Gate. I will give you 
two kings and a queen. lam Arthur, King 
of Britain, by the Grace of God and in 
spite of my barons, and this is the Lady 
Guinevere.” 

Brian dropped to his knees. 

“Nay,” said King Arthur, raising him 
to his feet. “There is another King to 
kneel to, and Him a baby birthed in 
straw. Sit you here, Brian of the Water 
Gate, and eat of our Christmas feast. And 
then you shall sing to us of the Babe Who 
was born the King of all. Know you aught 
of those songs, Brian?” 

“Aye, my lord King,” stammered 
Brian, his voice full of wonder. 

“Good!” cried King Arthur. “We will 
have that King for Christmas, Who was 
cradled in a manger, and we will sing 
Him full well!” 
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Clo-thed all in green, ho! 
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One is one and all a- lone and 


You can find the whole song in THE FIRESIDE BOOK OI 
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FOLKSONGS, Simon and Schuster, and a 


shorter version in SINGING AMERICA, C. C. Birchard and Co 
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SHIP CAPTAINS AS TOY TRADERS 









° . . 
S Christmas is almost here, and brand-new toys in 


brand-new colors are cramming festive stores. But there 
was a less gay time when American children had only 
very make-shift toys. The first settlers were busy peo- 
ple, and rarely did a pioneer father have spare hours 
in which to carve a wooden doll for his little girl or 
make a sword for his son. 

Even after America had been pretty well settled, 
toys were not manufactured here. They were brought 
over from Paris, London, or Germany by ship captains, 
who acted as toy traders. Down at the docks one could 
see hoops and spinning tops, drums, dolls, and rock- 
ing horses, lying beside more sober goods. 

The first real American dolls were nearly all whit- 
tled out of wood or made out of corn shucks. Toy sol- 
diers made out of sugar were popular, but not very 
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THE TRICYCLE'S ANCESTOR 





GREAT-GREAT-GRANDMOTHER'S BABY CARRIAGE 


PLAY AFTER SCHOOL 


A WOODEN TOY 
OF TWO-HUNDRED YEARS AGO 














WHEN PEOPLE MADE THEIR OWN DOLLS 


long-lived. Some toys, such as the Jumping Jack, en- 
joyed popularity once but now have almost disap- 
peared. Other toys, such as tricycles, toy-trains, and 
baby-carriages, are still as popular with us as they were 
with our grandparents. 

Next year the fiftieth birthday of a great American 
toy will be celebrated all over the world. In 1902 Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt adopted a motherless cub 
which he had found on a hunting trip. A cartoon, 
printed in a newspaper, showed the President and his 
little bear. A toymaker saw the cartoon, and soon his 
factory was turning out the teddy bear. Millions of 
children everywhere play with this bear, and if the first 
American toys were brought from the Old World to 


the New, this one has journeyed from the New World 
to the Old. 
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TOY TRAINS ARE NOTHING NEW 
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A Whole Month of Christmas 





By MARGARET K. SOIFER 


al 
No denying it, Christmas comes but once a 


a year. But with the December issue of Story 
PARADE, you can celebrate Christmas for a 
solid month. Here is a parcel of stories, pic- 
tures, poems, and ideas for things to do that 
will keep your class humming and happy in 
the busy weeks to come. 


WuaT MAKEs A Goop PRESENT? 

Does a present have to be brand-new? Does 
it have to be the same as “all the other chil- 
dren” are getting? Does it have to be expen- 
sive? Isn’t it true that sometimes the most 
precious present may be something old, un- 
valued by one person, treasured by another? 
In The Remarkable Train, Priscilla Carden 
proves that this is often the case. In this story 
she also introduces you to a very interesting 
gentleman called Mr. Jim. 

He was the man who lived in the big house 
next to Joel, all alone except for a house- 
keeper. Up in his attic was a dusty old model 
train. The housekeeper threw it away one day 
while cleaning, and that is how Joel came to 
find it in Mr. Jim’s trash can. Joel called on 
Mr. Jim to ask about the track for the train. 
He found the man in a beautiful room, which 
was decorated for Christmas and alive with 
bird song and the flutter of many canaries. 

Throughout the story, Mr. Jim remains a 
mystery. He will stimulate your children to 
conjecture the details of his past. Why did 
Mr. Jim live alone? Did he ever have a boy of 
his own? What made him so fond of canaries? 


Wuart Is a Goop PRESENT? 
Let us tell you a little about Andy’s Christ- 
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mas Zebra and then suggest a practical moti- 
vation for reading it. Andy lived out on a 
lonely ranch. He wrote a letter to Santa Claus 
and asked for a zebra—a live, wild zebra. Later 
on, when his mother had an accident and 
scalded her arms with water that was heating 
on the stove, Andy changed his mind. Andy 
wrote again, saying he’d rather that his 
mother get an automatic heater and that Santa 
could forget about the zebra. In the end 
Andy got his request—and more, too. 

Before letting the children read the story, 
you might ask them to write a letter to Santa 
Claus. This, of course, is a fine exercise in 
composition. After you collect the “mail,” 
send a child to the board to make a list of all 
the articles asked for in the letters. You dic- 
tate them directly from the papers, keeping 
everything strictly anonymous. Now take each 
item up with the class to discover how fair or 
sensible each request is. Perhaps, together, 
you can form a few principles to guide you 
in asking for presents. 


More SANTA CLAus 

Notice that The Penglet Press has con- 
ducted a survey on the subject “If I Were 
Santa Claus.” Why don’t you let your children 
express themselves on the same theme? They 
may have some good ideas that can be real- 
ized with your help. Try to direct the children 
to some expression of a desire to do a good 
deed, to alleviate somebody’s bad luck or un- 
happiness. As a group you may be able to do 
something for a child in the hospital or for 
unfortunate children in whom your class may 
become personally interested. 








A CHRISTMAS PRESENT IN ITSELF 

The Big Ice Slide is another Billy and Fats 
story by Marion Holland, and it is Story 
PaARADE’s special Christmas present to all its 
readers. We can hear the cries of delight as 
the youngsters discover it in the magazine. 
We've always felt that these stories should be 
read aloud in class so that all the children 
can share the fun together. 

This time both Billy and Fats got sleds for 
Christmas, but the weatherman refused to co- 
operate. No snow. By the end of February the 
boys were desperate. With the help of the 
whole Junior Set, they manufactured their 
own snow slide. However, in spite of their 
good intentions, they picked the worst pos- 
sible spot for the slide. 


CHRISTMAS GLAMOR 

Are you looking for a story that has in it 
a little of the aura, the magic and even the 
sanctity of Christmas? Look at Marion Garth- 
waite’s A King for Christmas. With illustra- 
tions by Gertrude Elliot and the words and 
music for “Green Grow the Rushes, Ho!” you 
are back in the days of King Arthur’s Eng- 
land. Read how Brian of the Water Gate got 
to see the King, nay, two Kings. 

We suggest a tape recording of the whole 
thing. Have a narrator and two or three extra 
boys’ and girls’ voices to handle the necessary 
dialogue. Be sure Brian has a good clear sing- 
ing voice and teach the rest of the class to 
come in on the chorus as is suggested in the 
story. With an eager group, you should be 
ready for the recording after less than half-a- 
dozen short rehearsals. 

In making your recording, don’t hesitate to 
play back any part which doesn’t satisfy you. 
You can obliterate what you don’t like and do 
it over. When the work is done, you'll have a 
beautiful presentation for your Christmas 
party, assembly, or PTA meetings. The young 


participants will have the pleasure of being 
the audience along with the others. 

Besides these many Christmas stories, most 
of Story PARADE’s features are devoted to the 
season. F. J. Jupo has a double spread of de- 
lightfully quaint American toys. The poetry is 
all frosted with Christmas. La Vada_ has 
Christmas place decorations and The Penglet 
Press has its own Christmas issue. 

Peter Penguin handles some Christmas ca- 


pers in his own fashion, and there is a charm- 


ing Christmas rebus page. Remember we sug- 
gested last month that the children do rebus 
Christmas cards? Now you can see how well 
they can work out. 

And now let us consider some of the non- 
seasonal offerings in this wonderful issue. 

The Electrical Mouse by Marie Block is a re- 
markable story of Man and Mouse. Herbert, 
Hank’s pet mouse, is indeed a worthy descend- 
ant of Aesop’s mouse who gnawed the lion 
free of his bonds. Herbert helps Hank’s father, 
Mr. Holly, to run a cable through a trickily 
bent pipe. 

There are at least two worthwhile subjects 
for discussion brought up by this story. First, 
how can we, no matter how young we are, 
share in the work at home? And second, is the 
best way for doing a thing necessarily the way 
it has always been done? 

The new serial, The Mystery Ship by Jack 
Bechdolt, has a world of new promise in it. A 
plane is grounded in the middle of the Arctic 
wasteland. Mostly, there are young people on 
the plane. They are taught to build an igloo as 
temporary quarters. They watch the magnifi- 
cent northern lights, of which there is a stun- 
ning illustration by Raymond Creekmore. 
The installment ends on a note of spine- 
tingling suspense. 

Now, if you can live with that suspense, let 
us wish you a very Merry Christmas, and you'll 
hear more about The Mystery Ship in 1952. 








SPORT CLOSE-UP 


By HAMILTON HERTZ 


When you can’t get around your oppo- 
nent, go over him. Here’s Frank Ramsey 
Kentucky's high-scoring guard, leaping 
in the air to sink the one-handed shot 
which paved the way for a 43 to 37 victory 
over St. John’s of New York. 

Midway in the 1950 basketball cam- 
paign Kentucky came into New York’s 
Madison Square Garden to face the tough 
Eastern teams. One of the best of these 
Eastern teams was the tall St. John’s 
squad. Kentucky’s Ramsey, a dead shot 
at the basket but not as tall as some of the 
St. John’s players, used the one-handed 
jump shot to overcome his opponents’ 
height advantage. 

In this jump shot Ramsey holds the 
ball firmly in one hand, his fingers ex- 
tended to give him greater control. When 
the ball leaves his hand, he'll give it a 





back-spin with his fingers. This helps to 
keep the ball on its course to the basket. 
If he overshoots the basket, the back-spin 
will give the ball a better chance of 
bouncing off the backboard and into the 
basket. If it doesn’t go into the basket, 
the back-spin will make the ball bounce 
straight out, rather than to one side, and 
Ramsey will have a chance to dash in and 
grab it again. 

Al McGuire (18) of St. John’s is trying 
to break up Ramsey’s shot, but Ramsey 
can throw over McGuire’s head. 

St. John’s is guarding the Kentucky 
players closely, as good teams do. Notice 
how Walt Hirsh (19) of Kentucky is 
guarded by the St. John’s player who 
stands behind him. A championship 


guard always stays between his opponent 
and the basket. If Ramsey had passed to 
Hirsh instead of taking a shot at the 
basket, the St. John’s man would have 
been in a perfect spot to break up the 
play or grab the ball. 
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By JACK BECHDOLTe 


ParT ONE 

The small cabin plane dropped out of 
At 500 
feet it leveled off, circling over the rough 
ice of the polar sea. With a final kick of 
the prop, it nosed into the wind, rose 
almost perpendicularly, shuddered vio- 
lently and crashed. 


the driving clouds like a meteor. 


lhere was a return of silence broken 
only by the whine of the blizzard. ‘The 
plane lay with its nose in a drift, one wing 
torn off,—a broken and useless thing. It 
was the end of a hard luck flight that 
began off Pt. Barrow. The struggle had 
lasted without let-up until the plane’s 
gas tanks were emptied. 

Half buried in a snowdrift, a man 
sprawled grotesquely.. He had_ been 
thrown clear of the wreck. After a time 
he stirred. Thrashing his legs and arms 
he dragged himself upright and stared 
at the damage. 

He was a sandy-haired man who looked 
younger than his twenty-seven years. Ed 
Corbin had built up a good trade charter- 
ing his plane for errands in the Arctic. 
Now he stared at the scattered debris and 
knew the old bus would never fly again. 
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Illustrated by RAYMOND CREEKMORE 


Corbin didn’t waste much time mourn- 
ing. There were three passengers in that 
plane and he was responsible for them. 
He staggered toward the wreck, shouting. 

His hail was answered by a sturdy boy 
of twelve, at that moment crawling out of 
a hole torn in the metal skin. 

“Okay here, Ed. All alive and kicking. 
And here comes Rory.” As he spoke, a 
small fox terrier leaped out of the debris, 
barking furiously. 

Joe Tolliver’s cinnamon-colored hair 
stood up like red plush about a round, 
cheerful face. “I'll bet I haven't got a spot 
on me the size of a dime that isn’t black 
and blue,” he exclaimed. ‘Talk about 
your bumpy rides!”’ 

His narrow escape from death had left 
Joe highly excited. He was talking twenty 
to the dozen as he turned to shout into 
the cabin, ‘“‘How you doing, fellows?” 
“We'd be doing a lot better if you 
stopped that jabber,’” came the answer 
from within. “You're blocking the only 


hole we can crawl through.” Joe moved 
hastily. 
His brother Steve crawled out, a tall, 


lean boy whose habitual solemnity was 











heightened by the black-rimmed glasses 
he wore. Steve was five years Joe’s senior. 


‘Radio’s busted,”’ he announced. “I hope 
somebody heard our last signals.”’ 

Steve peered into the wreck. “Kusiak?”’ 
he shouted. 


“Coming up. Give me some room.” 

Another head appeared through the 
hole, the face hooded by a parka. A youth 
of about Steve’s age crawled out, slant 
black eyes shining, his smile gleaming in 
the shadows. Kusiak was a full-blooded 
Eskimo. 

“All four here? Talk about luck!” 
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“What do you mean, luck?” Corbin 
waved a hand at the wrecked plane. 
‘“Luck!”’ he repeated disgustedly. 

“We're alive, aren’t we?” Kusiak 
grinned. “And not one fractured bone 
in the lot!”’ 

“Alive. . . with about four days’ emer- 
gency rations and we don’t even know 
where we are. And no radio—”’ 

‘“There’s a lot in the old bus that will 
come in handy,” said Kusiak. ‘“‘And may- 
be Steve can fix that radio.” At home 
Steve was one of the amateurs who ex- 
periment with short-wave sets. 
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“And we've got rifles,’ the Eskimo 
went on. “We can live off the country. 
Lucky Steve and Joe had all summer at 
Kotzebue Sound. They’ve learned a lot 
about living in the North.” 

“True,” thought Joe. The long vaca- 
tion spent with their father who had min- 
ing interests so near the Arctic Circle 
had taught them many useful things. 
Kusiak had been their companion and 
instructor. And best of all, he had accom- 
panied them on this journey. Joe and 
Steve were on their way out to meet their 
mother and continue school. Kusiak had 
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qualified for college and a medical edu- 
cation. 


“Hey,” Joe shouted. “The blizzard’s 
lifting!” 

The clouds, through which they had 
been flying blind so long, were tearing 
to shreds. Soon the skies cleared. Out of 
the north the aurora borealis marched 
its spears of light like an army on parade. 
Bands of red, gold, violet, green light— 
a northern rainbow—pulsed across the 
sky, tinting the ice fields with its colors. 

The three boys watched these fire- 
works, fascinated by their beauty. Corbin 
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The Americans had to make an igloo. 


looked gloomy. “If it had done that an 
hour ago, we wouldn't be in this fix,” 
he sighed. “I guess your folks are in for 
a mighty anxious time before we get our- 
selves out of this mess.”’ 

The remark chilled even Joe’s natural 
optimism. Mother would be waiting at 
the airfield in New York even now. Dad, 
at Nome. How long would they wait? 
Days, weeks, perhaps months! 

“It could be worse,” Kusiak repeated. 
“We could freeze to death. And we will 
if we don’t build a snug camp. You boys 
rustle through the plane and see if you 
can find snow knives. Spades will do if 
you can’t. We're going to build a house 
with heat and hot and cold water. Then 
we get a good, hot meal and hit the blan- 
kets. We've been tossing around, awake, 
for twenty-four hours. We need grub and 
sleep.” 

Kusiak’s cheerful acceptance of things 
heartened them all. ‘Come on, Joe,” said 
Steve. As they walked to the plane he 
added, ““You know something, Joe? Cor- 
bin was okay in the air. That’s his world. 
Now it’s Kusiak who’s the man to boss 
this job. He’s in his element here.” 

With the young Eskimo directing, 
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they began cutting blocks of frozen snow 
and piling them into a circular wall. ‘The 
walls curved inward until the igloo took 
the form of an old-fashioned beehive. 

In the center of the domed roof Kusiak 
cut a smoke hole. ‘The door—a hole in the 
wall that was always left open—was 
reached by a tunnel. 

A folding camp stove that burned 
patent fuel was set up in the middle of 
the igloo. With the stove burning, their 
new home became comfortably warm and 
the draft through the open door and out 
the chimney hole kept the air pure. 

The final touch was to furnish the 
cabin with a bed, a low platform of snow 
blocks against the rear wall. They sal- 
vaged blankets from the plane to cushion 
it. 

The little stove gave off a fine glow and 
the smell of coffee brewing and tinned 
soup warming cheered them. 

Kusiak grinned triumphantly. “We've 
got everything but an automatic ele- 
vator and a first and second mortgage,” 
he said. 

Joe was half asleep before he finished 
his soup and hardtack. He crawled into 
the blankets and the fox terrier leaped 
up to burrow beside him. He was glad 
he had brought Rory along. There was 
something about the dog’s devotion that 
comforted him. 

Not long after going to sleep, Joe woke 
again and lay listening to the heavy 
breathing of his companions. It was hard 
to believe that this was real—a snow house 
in the polar ice! 

“It’s a dream,” he thought. “I'll wake 
in a minute and find myself at the air- 
field and Mother waiting for us.”’ 

His throat ached at the thought. No 
telling when he and Steve would be meet- 
ing Mother and Dad again. It was better 
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not to think too much about such things. 

A queer light flowed into the igloo 
from the open entrance. Curiosity got 
him out of bed. He slipped on his Eskimo 
boots of seal hide and crawled outside, 
Rory at his heels. 

The night was not pitch black and the 
snow fields glowed with the colors of the 
aurora. A sun, just below the horizon, 
added a reddish glow off to the south. 

He stood listening in the still cold of 
minus zero and it was then he saw the 
ship against the sky. It was much too plain 
to mistake. So sharp was the detail, the 
ship might have been close by. She lay 
high and dry on the ice, canted on beam- 
ends—a sturdy, two-masted schooner. 

Joe could see the ice-crusted rigging, 
the snow-drifted decks. ‘The stern had 
been lifted as if the ship were diving bow 
first. Ihe rudder was intact. The only 
visible damage was the broken bowsprit. 

There was no sign of life: no wisp of 
smoke or vapor such as marks a human 
habitation. Something queer in_ that 
picture frightened Joe. And with a dog’s 
keenness to sense human emotion, Rory 
stood stifflegged, as terrified as_ his 
master. 

While the minutes slipped past, Joe 
unconsciously memorized every detail of 
the strange picture in the sky. It was a 
typical Arctic trader, the sort that spends 
summer months exchanging white man’s 
goods for native ivory and furs. 

Joe turned to the igloo, shouting for 
the others. In that little time, while his 
back was turned, the vision flickered out. 
By the time Steve and Corbin arrived 
there was no ship to see, nothing but the 
aurora weaving its colors among the ice 
hummocks. 

“You dreamed it, Joe,’’ Steve laughed, 
throwing an arm about his brother. ‘“Too 
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much imagination, old son. Come back 
to bed.” 
‘But it was there, I tell you! Sharp as 
a photograph.” 
said Corbin. “Sometimes 
you see queer things in this country.” 
Joe was unconvinced. “It could have 
been a mirage, but even a mirage is a 


“A mirage,” 


reflection of something real! There’s a 
real ship and I saw her!”’ 

‘“Mirages distort things,” the Eskimo 
joined in. “I’ve seen what I thought was 
a whale stranded on the ice and had it 
turn out to be only a seal. Anyway, if it 
is real, it'll be there when we have time 
to look for it. Better hit the blankets 
iow.” 

In the morning Kusiak took charge. 
“We'll need to lay over a few days and 
get into better shape for traveling,” he 
advised. “It may be a long trail and we 
haven't any dogs. That means packing 
everything on our backs. We'd better try 
for a seal to help out the grub box, before 
we start.” 


Steve made a wry face. “If it comes to 





The ship lay without a sign of life. 
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Where are you going?” 
“T don’t know— 
perhaps I shall travel 
across the snow, 
with a gentle reindeer 
to pull my sled, 
and a fur-lined cap 
and mittens red.” 7 
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“W hat shall you see 
in that far land?” 


“The sun at noon 
: as small as my hand, 
and shining low 
." in the southern, sky, 
to watch my sled 


‘ee as I go by.” 
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“What shall you hear 


as on you ride?” 


“T’ll hear ice creak 
on every side; 

I'll hear the wind . 
blow over the waste, 

and a wolf which howls 

‘Haste, brother, haste!’”’ * 
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“Hadn't you better * 
come home again?” * 


“Yes, I'll be back 

about half past ten. 

And please leave some cookie$ 
in the jar 

for one who has travelled 

so fast and so far.” 
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eating seal blubber, I'll take porterhouse 
steak, thanks!”’ 

“You may change your mind,” the 
Eskimo said gravely. “When a man’s 
hungry, he'll eat some queer things. 
Anyway, we could use seal oil in our 
cooking lamp. And we can make boots 
out of the hide if ours wear out.”’ 

Steve looked up from an assortment of 
radio parts he had found in the plane. 
‘Maybe that ship Joe saw is stocked with 
roast beef and plum _ pudding,” he 
grinned. “All we've got to do is catch 
his nightmare by the tail and we'll be 
living high.” 

“Bet we find that ship before you make 
that radio work again!”’ Joe jeered. 

Steve shook his head and sighed. 
“Right. I don’t believe Marconi himself 
could get to first base with this mess of 
junk.” 

“So we will hunt seal,” said Kusiak. 
“And don’t forget, hunting seal isn’t as 
simple as it looks. A seal can’t see more 
than 300 yards, but he’s mighty smart. 
You've got to fool him—make him think 
youre another seal. Crawl on your 
stomach. And act the way a seal acts. 
Stop every few feet, lift up your head and 
look around. Then settle back again and 
pretend you're sleeping.” 

Rifles in hand the four hunters set out, 
scanning the ice for seals. Rory followed 
close at Joe’s heels. The ice cut the 
terrier’s foot pads, but no amount of 
ordering would keep Rory at home so 
long as Joe was stirring. 

Joe had poor luck as a hunter. In spite 
of his efforts to approach the prey un- 
noticed, the seals he selected would all 
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disappear before he could get close 
enough for a shot. 

“IT guess I don’t look enough like a 
seal,” he sighed. ‘‘Seals are smarter than 
I thought.” 

Finally he encountered a seal that 
either suffered poor eyesight or had a very 
trusting disposition. Joe flattened out, 
steadied his aim and squeezed the trigger. 

At the crack of the rifle the seal did a 
back flip into the Arctic Ocean where it 
no doubt told the other seals all about 
the white boy who fancied himself as a 
seal hunter. 

“Missed it again!” Joe groaned. 

Before he could find words to express 
his chagrin, a shout from Kusiak startled 
him. His companions were pointing and 
in a moment Joe saw the cause of their 
shouts. Over a ridge of broken ice several 
human figures appeared. Farther off he 
saw others running toward them. 

A group of fur-clad men was gathering. 
Some were brandishing seal spears; and 
others. . .Joe gasped. . 
bows and arrows! 

The castaways drew close together, 
staring at the approaching natives. 

‘‘Eskimos!”’ Kusiak looked very serious. 
‘Keep close together,” he said sharply. 
“Watch me and do exactly as I do. Don’t 
forget. Your lives may depend on how we 
meet them. Most of these tribes are 
friendly, but if they are not...” 

Kusiak didn’t finish the sentence but 
his meaning left them decidedly uneasy 
as the strange, warlike figures advanced 
toward them. 

(This is Part One of a three-part 

story to be continued next month.) 
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How LIONEL TRAINS make 2 boys 
Christmas dream come true! 


Wien your grandad was a boy he dreamed about 
being an engineer of a big powerful train. And your 
dad did, too. And boys today are just like them. Boys 
always think it’s great fun and a great thrill to be an 
engineer. That's why, as long as boys will be boys, 

they want Lionel Trains. Especially at Christmas. 
When a boy, or his dad with him, operate this true-to-life 
Lionel steam train they've got the real thing to send along 
the straightaway, ‘round the curves — blow a real R.R 
whistle at crossings and come to a smoke-puffing stop any- 


where along the line. For it has real, clean white smoke, too. 






D. you live where you can see this silver, red-trimmed Santa Fe 
Super Chief streak by? Ever see its headlight gleaming ahead? Hear 


that deep-throated horn tell the world — here we are? Well, the 









nearest thing to it size for size is this Lionel Santa Fe 
twin Diesel train. There isn’t a boy who wouldn't get a real 
thrill, a greater thrill, than being the engineer of his very 
own Super Chief train on Christmas morning. Or perhaps 
you live near where these famous railroads run their 


trains ... the Union Pacific, the New York Central, the 
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. GOOD LUCK MAN 





By WILLIAM O. STEELE e 


THE Story So Far: Too poor to buy a 
horse, the Menefees could not leave their 
lonely valley for the pleasant land of Ken- 
tucky. But one day a stranger came. He 
made Ginnie a doll out of the root of a 
ginseng plant. Then he held it up for 
them to see. “This little man,” he said, 
“has for you riches indeed!” 
PART [THREE 

Mr. Michaux gave the little figure a 
shake and tossed it back to Ginnie. 

“Ah, he will not tell you the secret 
himself. But he has one, oh, but he has 
a most wonderful secret. You see, in 
China, people believe that such a little 
root can bring health and long life and 
great happiness. But through the years, 
all the little plants have been pulled up. 
Only here, in your mountains, grows the 
little bush with the root like a man.” 
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Mr. Michaux paused and_ looked 
around the room at them, then contin- 
ued. 

‘So if you know how to do it, you can 
pull up the little ginseng plant, for that 
is its name, and take the root to the 
trader, and he will give you money, or 
powder, or calico, or any other thing you 
want. For the trader will send it to China, 
and a high price will be paid for it.”’ 

Ginnie stared at the doll in her hand, 
remembering the numbers of those little 
plants she had seen growing on the 
mountainside. Riches, indeed. Why .. . 
why, growing right there on the moun- 
tainside was the horse that would take 
them to Kentuck, the powder and lead 
to shoot a heap of deer and bear, and 
goodness knew what other things. 

Her head whirling with riches and 
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palaces, flowers and roots, lords and 
ladies, Ginnie fell asleep on the hearth- 
stone. 

The next morning after breakfast, 
Mr. Menefee and Ginnie and David 
walked with the stranger down the trail. 
As they walked Mr. Michaux pointed 
out the clumps of ginseng growing along 
the way. 

‘Never have I seen these little plants 
in such abundance. Here is a great for- 
tune for you. Now you must gather them 
quickly, before the frost goes too deep. 
You must wash them carefully. Cut off 
the little roots that are so fine like 
threads, and dry the little men by the 
fire.” 

Then he added, ‘““When you have a 
great many, take them to the trader at 
Salisbury. He will deal with you honestly 
and give you a good price.” 

David and Ginnie listened carefully. 
Now at last they would be able to leave 
this valley and go to Kentuck. David 
would really get a rifle of his own and 
Ginnie her wish for neighbors all 
around. 

At the high rock Mr. Michaux took 
leave of them. “Do you often see snakes 
in these parts?” he asked Mr. Menefee 
anxiously. 

“Not often,” Mr. Menefee assured him. 
“Leastways not in the fall. I ain’t seen 
a rattler around here for quite a spell.” 

“Ah, that is good. I do not care for 
snakes.” 

Mr. Michaux started down the trail, 
walking backward and smiling at them. 
‘Many thanks for your hospitality. Do 
not forget the man of the ginseng. Good 
luck and adieu, mes amis!” 

He bowed for the last time and turned 
to walk briskly down the path. The three 
Menefees watched him till, just at a bend 
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in the trail, the stranger looked back, 
waved, and disappeared from view. 

Ginnie sighed. The company was gone. 
And what wonderful company he had 
turned out to be! Now they must get to 
work at once and gather the ginseng to 
trade for a horse to take them to Kentuck. 
Oh, how their luck had changed! What a 
lucky thing she’d dropped the knife! 

“Come on, David, there’s a whole heap 
of them ginseng berries sticking up over 
there. Let’s go pick ’em.” 

“Let’s get something to put ‘em in. 
Ain’t that right, Pappy? We’d ought to 
have something to put ’em in first.” 

Mr. Menefee shook his head. “You and 
Ginnie can get some of them little pret- 
ties to play with, do you want to,” he 
said. “But I don’t want to see you wasting 
your time fooling with a lot of ’em. You 
couldn't get nothing for that truck. That 
man’s cracked in the head and it’s let in 
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You know what is tops on George's 
Christmas list, don’t you? George is ask- 
ing Santa to drop his whole sack down 
the chimney—and all full of jokes, of 
course. Anyone who wants to help Santa 
fill that sack can send his jokes to George, 
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Ep: Did you hear about the fight on the 
bus? 
Nep: No, what happened? 
Ep: A ticket got punched. 
| Mary Ann Beall 
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a lot of some mighty foolish notions.” 

Ginnie and David stood stunned. Was 
Mr. Michaux really just a light-head and 
the little doll worthless? 

Sad and downcast they walked back to 
the cabin with Mr. Menefee. Granny met 
them at the door. In her hand she held 
an old saddle bag. 

‘Here, young ‘uns, take this and get to 
gathering them little dollies. I’d go with 
you, ‘cept the cold got in my bones last 
night and give me the rheumatiz.”’ 

Mr. Menefee shook his head. “Now, 
Ma, don’t go putting any more notions 
in their heads. Just because some feller 
that’s plum daft wants to go around the 
woods rooting in the ground like a hog 
don’t mean we have to. Nobody ain’t 
going to give you a split pea for all them 
roots in the mountains.” 

Granny stared at him a minute. “Son,” 
she said finally, “I’m a lot older’n you, 
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Customer: A mouse trap, clerk, and hur- { 
ry! I have to catch a bus! 
ASTOUNDED CLERK: Sorry, sir, our traps 
don’t come that big. 
Alan and Sande Weintraub 
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what the tie said to the hat. “You go on 


ahead, I'll hang around,” it said. 











TEACHER: Where was the Declaration of 
Independence signed? 
Tommy (scratching his head): At the 
bottom, I guess. 
Robin-Jaline Cantin 
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and I’ve seen a lot more of this world. 
If that feller said the trader at Salisbury 
would give money for them little crea- 
tures, then he’ll give money for ‘em. You 
young ‘uns get to digging.” 

She handed the bag to David. Mr. 
Menefee set his mouth firmly. “Well, 
you can dig up as many as you’ve a mind 
to. I don’t aim to take ’em to Salisbury 
and be the laughing stock of Carolina.” 

David and Ginnie ran off up the moun- 
tainside. Granny would get her way 
somehow, they felt sure. 

All day they worked grubbing out the 
little roots and slipping them into the 
saddlebag. It was hard work. At the end 
of the day Ginnie’s back felt as if it was 
broken. 

Where the plants grew in patches it 
was easy enough, but where single roots 
were scattered over an area, running 
and stooping and grubbing from one to 
another was wearying work. 

But day after day the children searched 
over the valley. At night they sat around 
the fire, and Mammy and Granny helped 
them clean and trim the little roots and 
hang them to dry while Mr. Menefee 
shook his head at their foolishness. 

Some days Ginnie and David had to 
take time off to gather nuts and persim- 
mons, and Ginnie managed to bring 
home a good supply of sassafras roots. 
But the number of strings of dried roots 
hanging on the rafters grew bigger and 
bigger, till Mr. Menefee declared they 
would have to move out and let the little 
men have the cabin. 

Ginnie giggled at the idea and began 
to make up a story about the little dolls 


living in the big cabin and how it would 


take a hundred of them to sweep the 
hearth with the big broom. 
“Well,” said Mr. Menefee, “I wish they 
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could sweep the hearth, for they’re no 
good for anything else.’’ And he went 
out of the cabin with his gun. 

That night the first light powder of 
snow fell on the ground, and in a few 
more days David and Ginnie could dig no 
more in the frozen. earth. Christmas 
came and went without much notice paid 
to it in the little cabin in the valley. 
Only Granny went about humming the 
old Christmas songs. 

During the heavy snow of January 
even rabbits were scarce and Ginnie was 
often hungry. When the snow began to 
melt in February, Mr. Menefee got out 
the two deer hides and prepared to go to 
Salisbury. Granny got down the strings 
of roots and began to wrap them carefully. 

Mr. Menefee set his mouth stubbornly. 
“I don’t mean to go to Salisbury all 
cluttered up with a pack of foolish dolls,”’ 
he remarked to Granny. “The trader’ll 
think I’m soft in the head and won’t even 
give me nothing for the deer hides.” 

Not all their pleading could change 


his mind, and he set off without the 


ginseng. 

Ginnie sat by the hearth and cried all 
that day, and nothing Granny could say 
could comfort her. David went off in the 
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woods and came back with a squirrel and 
two rabbits. He was very proud of the 
fact that he had thrown a rock at the 
squirrel and had hit it. But Ginnie still 
moped by the fire, because they had lost 
their chance to sell the dolls. 

Two days later Mr. Menefee returned 
to the cabin about sundown. 

Granny stood up so quick her rheuma- 
tism made her gasp. ““What’s the matter, 
son? Have you been snake-bit? What ails 
you?” 

‘““Where’s them little dolls?’ shouted 
Mr. Menefee. ‘““Where’s them little root- 
men? Get ‘em for me quick, and wrap ‘em 
up careful!” 

Mrs. Menefee stared at her husband as 
if he had gone crazy. ‘““What on earth’s 
got into you? I thought you wasn’t going 
to fool with them dolls?” 

“Listen,” explained Mr. Menefee ex- 
citedly, “when I got down almost to the 
Yadkin River, I met a man named Beard. 
And he told me he’d been bringing them 
little roots to the trader for two years! 
Got a good price for ‘em. Now let’s get 
them dolls ready and I'll start off early 
in the morning. We may get that horse 
yet.” 

Mr. Menefee grinned and looked so 
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happy, no one had the heart to remind 
him that he was the one who had refused 


to try to trade the ginseng. Ginnie was 
so excited she had to run out in the clear- 
ing and shout her head off. And Granny 
began to sing her saddest ballads, the 
way she always did when she was happy. 

When the roots were tied up and ready 
to go, there were so many, and the bun- 
dles were so bulky, Mr. Menefee said 
David would have to go with him to help 
tote the bundles. Now it was David's turn 
to shout, for he had never been to Salis- 
bury before, though he’d often longed to 
go. 

When morning ‘came Ginnie went 
down the trail apiece with them. She 
didn’t go far, for it was still dark and she 
could barely make out the bulky figures 
of her father and brother. 

“Tl try to bring you something, Gin- 
nie,’’ David said softly to her. 

‘Never mind,” she answered. ‘‘Do you 
bring home that horse, I'll be as happy 
as a bird in springtime.” She waved to 
them long after the early morning shad- 
ows had swallowed them up. 

She went back up the trail singing at 
the top of her voice, “Soldier, bold sol- 
dier, a-coming from the plain...” A 
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squirrel stared down at her and ran off 
scolding into the early light. 

The next day Ginnie went up on the 
mountainside to see if she could see her 
father and David returning up the trail. 

“Mercy sakes,” Granny laughed. 
‘They ain’t hardly started yet. It'll be 
ten days afore they'll be back.” 

“What do you reckon David'll bring 
me,’ Ginnie asked. 

Granny laughed. ‘‘A bar of lead, most 
likely. David don’t take time to think 
about much else but shooting and hunt- 
ing.” 

‘Maybe he’ll bring me some calico 
cloth for a new dress,’’ Ginnie spoke 
dreamily. 

“It won't be much he brings,” put in 
Mammy. “I’m worried that he may not 
be able to get a horse.”’ 

Ginnie’s face fell, but only for a min- 
ute. “I'll pretend like it’s my horse,’’ she 
remarked, and Granny patted her on the 
head. 

“If'n the cold didn’t stiffen my bones 
so, we could go without a horse,’”’ Granny 
sighed. ‘““There’s been many a family 
walked through the Cumberland Gap 
without nary a beast to tote the bundles. 
But if’n we get to Kentuck and that fine 
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place Daniel’s got for us, there'll be 
plenty of money for calico and ribbons,” 
she promised Ginnie. 

“And we'll have two cows,” dreamed 
Ginnie, “and wheaten flour to make us a 
huckleberry pie out of, and play parties 
to go to, and. . .and.. .” 

“And a preacher to read out of the 
Bible,”” Granny put in. “And folks to 
talk to, and a cabin with two rooms.”’ 

Two days later while they were eating 
supper, Tuck began to bark furiously. 
“It’s them,” Ginnie cried, starting up 
with her bowl in her hand. “It’s them, 
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and they've got a horse, else Tuck 
wouldn’t bark.” 

“Hush!” Mammy said tensely. “It 
might be them, and again it might not. 
We'll lock the door and wait.’ She ran 
over and barred the door while Ginnie 
stooped and peered through the latch- 
hole. 


Tuck barked again, standing with his 
legs braced and staring down the trail 





so ferociously that Ginnie began to be- 
lieve it must be Indians a-coming. 

Tuck gave a howl and ran around be- 
hind the cabin and David’s voice said, 
“Look, Pappy, Tuck’s afraid of the 
horse!” 

“David! Pappy!” shrieked Ginnie, 
struggling with the bar. “It’s them, 
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Mammy, and look—they got a horse!”’ 

In a minute the womenfolks were out 
of the cabin, running across the clearing, 
calling and laughing and _ half-crying. 

“I got a rifle, Ginnie, all my own,” 
David said shrilly, holding it up. 

“Hush, David,” Pappy commanded. 
“Let me tell Mammy things the way they 
happened.” 





Then they all trooped into the cabin, 
and Pappy lifted the baby up and sat 
with her by the fire while he told all 
about the trip. | 

“It took four days to get to Salisbury,” 
Mr. Menefee began. “When we got there, 
the man at the trading post was Mr. Tate, 
same as has been there eight years. He’s 
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a fair enough man, I reckon, but he said 
there wasn’t enough ginseng to give a 
horse for, not even with the deer hides. 
I figured we'd brought all that truck 
down there for nothing.” 

He paused and kicked a blazing splin- 
ter back on the hearth. He continued, 
‘A man standing there found out I had 
me a cabin and land, and he jumped 
right up and offered to trade. He gave me 
the horse for this cabin and my tomahawk 
rights to the land. He’s got five brothers 
and aims to clear the trees off and do 
some sure ‘nuf farming. And them little 
roots bought all the rest we’ve brought.” 

And he reached over and opened the 
saddlebag he had carried in. Besides 
David's rifle, which he would not let go 
of for a minute, there was a funny carved 
dog for the baby, calico for Mammy and 
Granny, and for Ginnie’a bunch of pink 
and blue ribbons and a bag full of barley 
sugar! 

Later Ginnie sat dreamily sucking her 
barley sugar. Soon the weather would be 
warm enough for them to leave. She 
pictured the family walking down the 
spring-green trail—Pappy first with his 
rifle, then Mammy and Ginnie with 
bundles, followed by Granny and baby 
Sally on the horse, surrounded by quilts 
and the feather bed. David would come 
last of all, with his rifle. Then they would 
be off, to Kentuck! 

Ginnie looked up at her mother as she 
moved around the room fixing supper 
for David and Pappy. “Mammy, how 
many knives do we have?” 

‘Two,’ answered Mrs. Menefee in 
surprise. “Your Pappy’s hunting knife 
and David's.” 

“Well,” said “one knife 
brought us such good luck, next time 
I aim to drop both of ’em!"” = =‘“THE ENpb 
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Ginnie, 








in my walls, I say,’’ said Mr. Plinsky. 

‘Sometimes he takes naps,” explained 
Hank. “He must be taking one now.” 

“Well, I can’t wait much longer, son. 
If I have to get that plaster wall knocked 
out, I’d better get it started.” 

Hank was in despair. If only Herbert 
could realize how important his journey 
through the pipe was! 

“I’ve got a cheese sandwich in my 
lunch box,” suddenly 
spoke up Mr. Plinsky. 
How about putting a 
piece of it in the end 
of the conduit and see 
if that will wake him 
up!” 

“Gosh, Mr. Plinsky, 
that’s a good idea,” 
said Hank gratefully. 
“Herbert just loves 
cheese.” 

The janitor rum- 
maged about in his 
lunch box and came 
back with a piece of 
cheese. Carefully plac- 
ing it in the end of the 
pipe, he said, ‘Now, if 
that doesn’t wake 
him up, nothing will.” 

Hank tugged gently at the twine. But 
it remained motionless. 

“I’m sorry, son. It was a good idea, 
but I can’t wait any more. You’d better 
pull him out now.” 

At that moment, the twine stirred. 

‘““He’s awake!” cried Hank. 

The twine was motionless again for a 
moment, as if Herbert were considering 
whiffs of something good that were com- 
ing from up ahead. Then suddenly the 
twine began slipping rapidly through 
Hank’s fingers. Herbert was in a great 
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hurry now to finish his journey. He 
scurried through the pipe. 
“Hurray!” shouted Hank. ‘‘He smells 
the cheese!”’ 
' “Atta mouse!” cheered Mr. Plinsky. 
In the next instant. the piece of cheese 
bounced out and Herbert’s pink nose 
and white whiskers appeared at the end 
of the pipe. He leaped out and frisked 
across the floor after the cheese. Hank 
held tightly to his end 
of the twine. 
‘Jumpin’ grasshop- 
pers! He did it!” yel- 
led Mr. Holly: 
Herbert sat on his 
haunches and nibbled 
contentedly at the 
cheese in his paws. 
“That was 
thinking, 


good 
said 
Mr. Holly, rumpling 
Hank’s hair. 

Hank smiled hap- 
pily as he unhitched 
the twine from Her- 
bert’s harness. The 
janitor came over with 
a shoe box for the 
helpful mouse to stay 
in while off duty. 

“Thanks a lot for thinking of the 
cheese,” said Hank. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Mr. Plin- 
sky. His opinion of mice had changed 
considerably since Herbert’s great jour- 
ney through the pipe. 

‘“‘Let’s get busy now and get that cable 
through,” said Mr. Holly to Hank. 

He said it so casually that Hank could 
hardly believe his ears. His father was 
letting him help! Hurriedly he put Her- 
bert into his box and eagerly began 
helping with the work of pulling the 


son,” 
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cable through the pipe. First they fasten- 
ed a stout rope to the twine and careful- 
ly pulled it through. Then, by fastening 
the rope to the cable, they managed at 
last to pull that through. Thanks to 
Herbert, the job was done. 

“Gosh, wait till I tell the kids next 
Monday that Herbert and I helped re- 
wire our school,” said Hank as he and 
his father sat under a tree in the school- 
yard sharing the lunch. 

“Tell you what, son,” said Mr. Holly 
thoughtfully. “I could use that mouse 
of yours on jobs from time to time, if 
you want to hire him to me.” 


“Gosh, Dad,” said Hank. ‘Herbert 
would love to have a job. But how about 


me? Can I have a job next summer? Can 
I, Dad?” 

“Why sure, son. What we need in 
this business is more brains—and fewer 
mottoes. In the meantime, I'll hire Her- 
bert from time to time this winter, when 
I need him.” 

And so, all winter, while his owner 
was at school, Herbert worked for Mr. 
Holly. Hank made him a traveling cage 
with a handle on top of it so that he 
could go to work in comfort. Across the 
front of it, hung a sign: 








See Hank for that Special Electrical Job 
Wiring a Specialty 
Trouble Calls Gladly Answered 
Electrical Mouse to Hire 
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in the Whole World? 


You know the answer to that. It’s owning 
an electric train—an AMERICAN FLYER 
electric train! Can’t you picture yourself as 
the engineer of amighty AMERICAN FLYER 
railroad empire, with bustling terminals, 
busy train yards and long stretches of 
mainline track? Sitting at the big control 
panel you turn a knob and, out of the 
station, a big AMERICAN FLYER passenger 
limited moves slowly ahead, smoke puffing 
out of the stack and whistle blowing. 


Now she’s out on the mainline, with a 
green signal light ahead. Faster and faster 
she goes, picking up speed every minute. 
The smoke is fairly streaming out now and 
you hear the steady choo-choo-choo-choo 
sounds which only AMERICAN FLYER 
trains have. Your hand moves to another 
control and you press a tiny button. In- 
stantly, right from the locomotive, comes a 
piercing whistle—the new Airchime Whis- 
tle. Fun? You BET it’s fun! ; 

Think of the fun you could have with an 
AMERICAN FLYER layout like this! All the 
romance and glory of real railroading right 
at your finger tips. Ask Dad to make this 
Christmas the best one ever, with the gift 
that lasts for a lifetime—an AMERICAN 
FLYER electric train. 





SEND FOR THIS GIANT 
Christmas Train Book 


48 big, color pages. 
Over 100 pictures. 
Crammed with exciting 
news on electric trains. 
Cost over $175,000.00 
to produce—but you 
can get a copy for only 
10¢. Mail coupontoday. 


Gilbert Hall of Science, 239 Erector Square, New Haven, Conn. 
Rush Giant Train Book. | enclose 10¢. 
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You can make a glider that looks just like a t 
real one. Or you can shape it like a bat, bird or 
butterfly. It is fun to think up your own design. 2%) 
Take a light-weight stick 1014” x 14”, six small | 
tacks, one small nail, a rubber band, heavy WINGS 
paper and crayons. Draw the glider parts on the 
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paper. The wings should measure about 10” x 


oa ” ° ” ” < 
214”, the fin 214” x 2”, and the tail 4” x 214”. ey" + 
2 9 h, 
Cut out and color the pieces and tack them on 


the stick. | 
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, lo fly the glider, hold a a 
the end of the stick with 
the Ieft hand and hook 


| rubber band behind nail. 
Pull the band tight with 
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right thumb. Release 
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THE FAMILY MOTHER GOOSE 


Pictures by Leonard Weisgard (Harpers. 
$1.25). These three little books are a happy 
combination of old rhymes and new pictures. 


A gift for the child’s own bookshelf. 


TORTEN’S CHRISTMAS SECRET 
by Maurice Dolbier (Little Brown. $2.50). Of 
Christmas legends, there is no end. This one 
is charming in detail, and appealing in theme. 
The author is not the first sympathetic grown- 


up who has wanted to comfort naughty chil- © 


dren the week before Christmas. It is the spirit 
of love, not of punishment, which should dom- 
inate our holiday thoughts. 


TWIN LAMBS 
by Inez Hogan (Dutton. $1.25). Miss Hogan’s 
books are always true to child psychology, if 
not to animal behavior. Boys and girls of 
kindergarten age will seize on this new book 
about animal twins as eagerly as they did the 
earlier titles in the series. 


TOOLS FOR ANDY 


by James Tippett (Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
$1.50). A small boy’s love of tools and his joy in 
learning how to be a handyman about the 
house are combined in this easy-reading book. 
Fathers and mothers will find many hints on 


how to help the young carpenter. 


THE SNOWED-IN FAMILY 
by Mabel Betsy Hill (Lippincott. $2.25). Other 
little girls and their “best friends” will like 
this story of Judy-Jo’s winter adventure. 
There’s mystery about the old Inn, which the 
children of Ducklight Cove help to solve. 
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YOU AND THE STARS 
by Herman and Nina Schneider (William R. 
Scott. $2.25). It is hard enough to explain the 
universe to adults, and harder still to satisfy 
an inquisitive eight-year-old. However, the 
Schneiders are good at this sort of problem, 
and their new book gets right down to funda- 
mental questions about gravity and the rela- 
tionship of the earth to other astral bodies. 


MISS PICKERELL GOES TQ MARS 
by Ellen MacGregor (Whittlesey House. $2). 
Almost any boy or girl under ten will enjoy 
this fantastic bit of “science fiction,” for almost 
everyone, these days, has his own ideas about 
traveling through outer space and what he 
would find there. The element of suspense is 
heightened by the unexpected behavior of Miss 
Pickerell, who bears no relation to Mary Pop- 
pins, but is a sturdy spinster devoted to her 
cow and her rock collection. 


LISA AND LOTTIE 
by Erich Kastner (Little Brown. $2.50). A twin 
story which begins as a delightful comedy of 
errors, and plunges two families into serious 
mix-ups. The Viennese background is inci- 
dental; the two girls are irresistible heroines, 
as natural as can be, in an unnatural situation. 


ELLEN TEBBITS 
by Beverly Cleary (Morrow. $2). You all know 
girls like Ellen: eight-year-olds who have a 
desperate time of it, with secrets and quarrels, 
dancing lessons and riding lessons, teasing boys 
and selfish girls. You will laugh at Ellen and 
with Ellen. It’s a book you don’t want to miss, 
if you're going on eight or nine. 
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NINE LIVES 
by Edward Fenton (Pantheon. $2.50). The 
strong-hearted will enjoy this macabre duel 
between the celebrated cat of Beacon Hill, and 
the cat-hating butler, O’Boyle. With fiendish 
cunning, using poison and other devious 
means, the butler plots his way through nine 
hair-raising chapters. 


THE WISHING PEAR 
by Elizabeth Coatsworth (Macmillan. $2). 
History takes on new meaning in this story 
of Lydia’s pear tree. How Lydia shares her wish 
with Peter Stuyvesant, and helps save New 
Amsterdam from the destruction of war, makes 
the fate of New York 300 years ago as important 
as Korea or Iran today. 


* THE APPLE AND THE ARROW 
by Mary and Conrad Buff (Houghton-Mifflin. 
$3). The hopeless courage of a little nation 
against a cruel tyrant is dramatized in this 
story of William Tell. The text is simple and 
effective; the pictures as rugged as Swiss Alps. 


LEIF ERICSON 
by Ruth Cromer Weir (Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
$1.50). This book will answer many questions 
about the Vikings: especially Eric the Red and 
his famous son who sailed to the New World 
about the year 1000. It tells how the Vikings 
built their homes; how they behaved in peace 
and war; how they adopted Christianity. It 
will fill a gap between the favorite picture book, 
Leif the Lucky, and the many books for older 
readers on this favorite subject. 


WISE HOUSE 
by Robin Palmer (Harpers. $2.00). Imagine 
three children who lived without benefit of 
adults, just an old black crow for guardian, 
and a fussy Persian cat for a housekeeper! It 
is the kind of story children often make up for 
themselves, but Robin Palmer has projected it 
against a Maine background with gaiety and 
charm. Elephants and seals, robbers and pi- 
rates, make every new day exciting. 
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FREDDY RIDES AGAIN 
by Walter R. Brooks (Knopf. $2.50). For a 
superb combination of humor and reality no 
one can beat Walter Brooks. In this, his latest 
book, Freddy rides again as cowboy and de- 
tective. He is as wise and as witty as Will Rog- 
ers, willing to go to jail for a friend, ready to 
forgive an enemy. These stories of Mr. Bean's 
animals get better and better. 


ASK DR. CHRISTMAS 
by Edith Dorian (Whittlesey House. $2.25). 
This is a handy book for the school or home 
library. Christmas customs and holiday sug- 
gestions are woven lightly into a family story 
which finally steals the show. 


WILD HORSES OF RAINROCK 
by William Marshall Rush (Longmans. $2.50). 
Appaloosas again! These fabulous spotted 
horses, so prized by the Indians, prove to be 
the mystery herd of Rainrock. How Dan saves 
the stallion and tames the wild sorrel mare is 
a sporting story of ranch life in Montana. This 
is no superficial western, but a story with the 
ring of authenticity. 


THE ISLAND STALLION’S FURY 
by Walter Farley (Random House. $2). The 
crack of Tom’s bull whip threatens the peace 
of Blue Valley in this melodrama of the Carib- 
bean. There is sentiment in Steve Duncan’s ef- 
forts to raise the orphan colt, and brutality in 
the savage contest between the stallion and 
Tom Pitcher. 


BEHOLD YOUR QUEEN 
by Gladys Malvern (Longmans. $2.50). They 
had beauty contests in ancient Persia, too, and 
Esther was the lucky girl, chosen to be bride of 
the King, Ahasuerus. The king was young and 
handsome, brave and cruel, as kings were in 
those days, and it came about that Esther had 
to brave his anger in order to save her people, 
the Hebrews, from massacre. This is history 
come alive, a dramatic and powerful story. 
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The Bell of Justice 


ONG AGO in the land of India there ruled a — 


wise king named Anandpal. He made no 
difference between rich and poor, noble and beg- 
gar, and the people in his kingdom were happy 
and knew not what grief was. 

Once the king ordered a great bell to be made. 
It hung on a thick iron bar between the two stone 
lions guarding the main gate of the palace. Any- 
one seeking justice from the lips of the king 
could come to the palace and ring the bell. 

It happened one day that a crow saw the two 
stone lions guarding the palace gate. Thinking 
that the lions were alive, the crow flew down in 
the hope of snatching a morsel. It perched on the 
bell and as it did so, the bell gave a great clang. 

The king heard the bell and ordered his Grand 
Vizier to see who it was that had come for justice. 
The Grand Vizier obeyed but soon returned 
laughing. . 

“My lord,” he said, “it was only a crow.” 

“Whoever comes seeking justice must be dealt 
with justly,” said the king. 

The Grand Vizier and courtiers were surprised 
and tried in vain to discover how they might deal 
justly with a crow. At last they approached the 
king. 

“How may we deal justly with the crow?” they 
asked. ‘““We do not know his grievance.” 

The king said, “No doubt he is hungry and 
thought to share the lions’ meat. Kill a lamb and 
place it in the lions’ mouths. The crow will find 
that which it has come for and will have been 
dealt with justly.” 

Servants ran to do as the king commanded. 
The crow took the meat and flew away with joy. 
And from that time on, the king was called 
“Anandpal the Just.” 
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JIM PRE nvice ~EECTRIC-GAMES 


Merry Electric Lights and Bumblebuzzers... Thrilling Fun 















JACK STRAWS 


ELECTRIC JACK STRAWS is that popular old 
favorite revived and electrified. The surprising 
bumble buzzer and beaming lamp are ever 
watchful for errors. $1.50. 


Eveready flashlight battery with each game. Jack 
Straws is a round metal capped box, others have 
strong wood frame 15” x 13”. 


For Your Gametime Fun 


buy at your game store 


or order postpaid from 


THE ELECTRIC GAME COMPANY 


201 Front Street 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 







FIRE FIGHTERS is ex- 
citing FUN. The alarm is 
push buttoned and the red 
lamp in the house glows 
for illusion. Little fire 
fighters dash their engines 
up the street to switch off 
the blaze. $2.00. 





for Budding Young Game Players 


TV PICTURE QUIZ is new 
and original. 96 picture ques- 
tions, each with 3 answers. 
When you push button the 
right answer switch the bum- 
ble buzzer and electric lamp 
will signal “correct.” $3.50. 


BUNNY RUN is a 
delightful first game. 
There’s sparkling 
FUN as the story book 
bunnies race past Br’er 
Rabbit to find the 
magic switch that 
secretly lights the 
Golden Egg. $2.00. 
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These new modern electric games for young children are 
Guaranteed by Jim Prentice, “World's Largest Electric 


Game Manufacturer.” 































TABLE TREES 


By LA VADA 


MATERIALS: Construction paper, scissors, 
paste, candles, and candleholders from any 
five-and-ten or craft store. 

To make paper cone, draw and cut out a half 
circle with radius a little smaller than height 
of candles. Draw lines from center to edge at 
regular division points. Crease lines, then turn 
and fold in opposite direction halfway be- 
tween first creases. 

Overlap A and B and paste or Scotch tape 
overlapping edges firmly together. X is the top 
of cone. 

Crayon cones or decorate with little bows, 
Stars, snowflakes, or gummed Christmas seals. 
Put over candles and stand up in candleholders. 
You may wish to paste colored paper on the 
candleholders, also. 
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“Wish 7 were Santa Claus!” said Peterkin. 
“Why?” I asked. “What would you do?” 


He waved his fin vaguely. “Oh, good things. 


” 


How about you? 

“I don’t know,” I said. “Let's ask some boys 
and girls.” 

So we asked a class from the Hunter College 
Elementary School: 

Mary ANN Apter: If I were Santa Claus, | 
would give everyone a magic wishing stick, 
and through a magnetic wire the wish would 
be telegraphed to me. 

SEVEN MINASIAN: I would keep all the pres- 
ents. 

ELLEN AsHER: I would let every child out 
of school at twelve o’clock. I would let every 
child have T.V. and watch all it wanted to. 

STEVEN Kro.i: I would have a school of 
horseback riding. All the time free, and I'd 
have half of the term for vacation. 

Davip STEIN: | would make everyone happy. 
1 would make world peace through the U.N. 
1 would make all the poor people and rich 
people have the same amount of money. 

ANN HEYMAN: I would let all the people 
have wishing trees so that they would stop all 
wars and do things sensibly. 

Bit FrRouuicu: If I were Santa Claus, | 
would have Christmas two times a year! 


COMING HOME 
By John Mowat, age 10 
Eight bells ringing, 
Sailors singing, 

Land ahoy 

My jolly boy! 
‘Tomorrow we land 

On golden sand, 

Away we'll be 

From the billowing sea. 
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A SUMMER DAY 
By Ralph Cox, age 11 


As I walk through the snow so bright 

I wish with all my might 

That it was a summer day 

So I could run about and play. 

I could whistle as along the path I go 

To see where the wild lilies grow, 

I could climb the big oak tree 

And almost everything I could see. 

I could see the robin as he built his nest, 

I could see the field mouse as he invited his 
guest, 

I could see the farmer as he plowed his field, 

I could see the people as in church they 
kneeled. 

I could walk over to where the horses graze 

And across the meadows I could gaze. 

I hope the wishing fairy has no doubt 


That I wish it was summer in and out. 


VISITING THE FLYING SAUCERS 
By Gilbert Einstein, age 8 
One night there was a full moon shining, 
and a big black cat and a small white cat were 
sitting together talking. These cats, named 
Blackie and Snowball, lived in a far-off land. 
‘Blackie,’ 


just starved.” 


’ said Snowball, “I’m hungry. I’m 


“So am I,” answered Blackie. But although 
they looked everywhere for something to eat, 
they could find only one mouse for each. 

said Blackie. 

exclaimed Snowball. “You 


“I’m still hungry,” 

“I have an idea,” 
see those things flying up there. Well, those 
are flying saucers, and they are full of milk 
and cream. If we could get some of that, we 
would have a delicious meal.” 

Blackie asked, 

“Let’s go make some wings. 


“But how?” 
Then we can 
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fly and get into a flying saucer way up there 
in the sky.” 

So they started to make wings out of paper, 
feathers and sticks. They fastened the wings 
with paste made out of flour and water. When 
the wings were finished, they attached them 
with grass ropes to their backs. . 

After the wings were on, they practiced fly- 
ing until they could do it very well. This was 
not easy. Snowball had twenty flops and 
Blackie had twenty-three. 

The next night the two friends met, all wide 
awake and ready to go on their big adventure. 
They fastened their wings and off they went. 
Each carried some light jars. Then they saw 
a flying saucer, and they flew after it. Finally 
they caught up with it, and landed success- 
fully on it. What do you think they saw? Some 
little men about a foot high, with ears where 
their noses were supposed to be, and noses 
where their ears were supposed to be. 
also saw 


They 
milk, cream, and other foods cats 
love. When they thought the tiny men weren't 
looking, they started to eat. They ate, and ate, 


and ate. After all, they were starved cats. How- 


ever, the men did see them because they had 
eyes in the backs of their heads too. 

One of the men cried out in a shrill voice, 
“Geegle, google, gessum.” 

When Blackie and Snowball heard these 
queer shouts, they got frightened, but when 
they realized the little men could not run very 
fast, because each had only one leg, they de- 
cided to stay and fill up their jars. Before they 
had finished, though, the queer looking crea- 
tures were almost on them, so they grabbed up 
their jars and flew down to earth again. 

Not one of their friends in Pussy-Cat ‘Town 
believed this story of the flying saucers and the 
funny men until the two cats showed what 
they had brought back. Then the other cats 
said, ‘“‘How brave you are! How smart you 
are!” 

However, they all were afraid of the little 
men and the dangerous trip, and none of them 
dared to try it: But Blackie and Snowball were 
really brave cats, and they went again and 
again. Perhaps, the queer creatures on the fly- 
ing saucers were more afraid of the cats than 
the cats were of them. 
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By Patricia Guck, age 13 











THE SNOWFLAKES 
By Constance Bostic, age 11 


Oh, come brother look, 

Look at the wonderful snowflakes, look 
at the white ground, 

all ready for us to go sleigh riding. 
Come let us bundle up tight 

and take little sister 

for a slide. 


THE CHRIST CHILD 
By Peggy Mumby, age 11 
In a manger bed of hay, 
The Babe, the Christ Child lay. 
His face so mild, 
Oh, dear Christ Child, 
It made the angels sing— 
The Messiah, 
The new born King. 


WINTER 
By Barbara Friedberg, age 8 


Winter is nice 
So is the ice 
Also the snow. 
Winter is long 
Just sing a song 
Then it will go. 


THE NATIVITY 
By Nancy Patterson, age 11 


One night, when all was very cold, 

A mother her baby laid 

In a manger, as was told; 

Where the oxen sleep, she stayed. 

One day, when all was clear and bright, 
Three kings came riding by, 

Saying that they had seen a light, 

And where does the Christ Child lie? 





BEAUTIFUL ANGELS 
Courtesy of Miss Edith Nichols, New York Board of Education 
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By ROBIN 


PALMER 








HOLD IT STEADY 

Balancing tricks are always fun. Put a call- 
ing card or a playing card on the tip of your 
left forefinger and lay a quarter or half-dollat 
on top. When it is perfectly balanced, flick the 
card with your right forefinger so that it will 
shoot out horizontally. It should sail across 
the room, leaving the coin balanced on your 
finger. This stunt may require a little practice, 
but it is quite easy to learn. 


PICTURED ACROSTIC 
Each of the pictures below represents a word 
of six letters. When you have guessed them 
correctly, and written them down one below 
another, the first letters will spell out the name 
of an important holiday. 



































SCRAMBLED QUOTATION 
The lines below are probably quite familia 
to you, if you can just arrange the words in 
their right order. 
What’s true say always should a child 
l’o spoken when he speak is and 
Table mannerly and at behave 


Able far least as at is he as. 


WHAT DO YOU READ? 

Below are the titles of ten books which you 
have probably read, but they seem to have got- 
ten mixed up. See how quickly you can 
Straighten them out. 

So Pan 


Kidnapped Swallows 


Dr. ‘Treasure 

Little Mary Stories 

Jungle Winnie 

Dolittle Island Amazons and Women 
Peter the Pooh Books 


Just Poppins 


RIDDLE 
I'm part of New York City, 
I make a rabbit’s home, 
Yet sometimes people ride me 
If they abroad should roam. 


ADD THEM UP 

Ask your father to choose five odd figures 
that will add up to twenty. Perhaps you can 
work out such a sum yourself. 

And while you are working with odd num- 
bers, try this. A man had twenty horses, but 
only five stalls in his stable. He was deter- 
mined to put an odd number of horses in each 
stall. How do you think he managed it? 
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WORD SQUARE 
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written and illustrated by 


MARGUERITE 
DE ANGELI 


author of the Newbery Medal book 
THE DOOR IN THE WALL 


@@m® Jeffrey and David, and their family, drive 
from Pennsylvania to Ohio to a new home, and 
six-year-old Jeffrey achieves his ambition to be 
just like his older brother. An endearing, real- 
istic, easy-to-read picture-story book with four- 


and black 


\ thin plank 
2. Command 
3. Brick dried in the sun 
!. A kind of puzzle 


5. Ladies’ garment 


ANSWERS 
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t and white illustrations. 


Up to 9 $2.50 
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By Carroll Lane Fenton 
& Mildred Adams Fenton 


An introduction to rocks of every 
kind and every size for rock 
collectors and would-be rock 
collectors from coast to coast. 
Fifty pages of photographs make 
identification easy. By the au- 
thors of The Land We Live On. 

All ages $2.50 
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; . ee . . : es By Lavinia R. Davis. Illustrations by Grace Paull. 
91G¥ St oY SE AJ SB ISRO] IY Sandy expected to spot a lot of birds during his 
Virginia vacation, but horses, a 4-H Fair, and: an 
absorbing pursuit of a vanished treasure on an old 
Virginia estate make a super-duper colossal sum- 
mer for him and the three Trowbridges. 

Up to 12 $2.50 
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“Dictionary means “fun for you” 


—— ’ EA de Se 








When does a dictionary 
mean fun for youP 
When it’s the brand- 


new, beautiful 


COURTIS-WATTERS 
ILLUSTRATED GOLDEN 
DICTIONARY FOR 
YOUNG READERS. 
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When is a swallow not a sip of 
milk or water? (See page 469) 





When is a cutter not a knifeP 


(See page 128) 








When is a caterpillar not 
a fuzzy bug? (See page 87) 





When is sweet william not 





a nice boy? (See page 470 
in the ILLUSTRATED GOLDEN DICTIONARY) 


The Illustrated Golden Dictionary is a fine book for school use as well as for fun with 
words at home. It is teacher-tested, teacher-written, sound and helpful in every one of 
its 7500 entries. And its 2100 colored pictures make it a lively, fascinating book indeed. 






PUBLISHED BY SIMON AND SCHUSTER - NEW YORK 
PRODUCED BY ARTISTS AND WRITERS GUILD, INC. - POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 
DESIGNERS AND CREATORS OF BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
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For Christmas 
» Give a magic carpet— 
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F story Parade |} at 


Friendly dragons—lovable ghosts— anything can happen in 
STORY PARADE! For STORY PARADE is truly a magic 


carpet. It flies up to the snowbound Arctic. It sails down to the 
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lush jungles of the Congo, the land of wild animals and adven- 


ture. Wherever it goes there is excitement, suspense, or laughter. 


Fill in the gift sub- 
scription blank and 


send it off today. Let Give this coupon to your bookshop or 
Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York 


your friends, too, ride 


Please send_--_.-- years subscription to: 
the magic carpet.Give 

a RGD <cimsas 
STORY PARADE 

Street 


for Christmas. 


ORDER NOW 


$7.50 for 3 years (30 big issues) 


$5.50 for 2 years (20 big issues) 


$3.00 for 1 year (10 big issues) 
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